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PROVERBIAL PHRASES IN BEAUMONT AND 
FLETCHER, 


Although many lists of English proverbs are in 


print, none, so far as I am aware, is drawn up on | f 


strictly historical principles. A work which in a 
systematic manner should endeavour totrace through 
our literature the descent of these pithy phrases, in 
which the English language is peculiarly rich, would 
not only be interesting in itself, but would con- 
tribute valuable materials towards the history of 


thought and the history of style. Nowhere do such | ¢, 


materialsexistin greater profusion than in ‘N. & Q..,’ 
whose pages are a paremiological treasury ; but 
they are scattered, and require to be collected in a 
well-digested volume. As a slight contribution to 
the subject, I venture to submit a few proverbial 
€xpressions which I jotted down when making a 
study of the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher some 
yearsago. The list does not profess tobe exhaustive ; 
but the phrases are characteristic of the style of 
the writers. Many would come within the category 
of slang, and may be useful to Mr, Farmer, if he 
has not already annexed them :— 

“ There are more maids than Maudlin ; more men than 
Michael,”— The Woman's Prize,’ i, 4. 

“No sport, no pie.” —Jb., i, 4, 
“A Sedgly curse light on him; which is, Pedro, 

The fiend ride through him booted and spurr’d, with a 

scythe at his back,” —J2., v. 2. 


9 'g - no better than you should be,”"—‘ The Cox- 


“Til weeds grow a: "—Jb., iv 


» iv, 3, 
“ After supper, walk a mile.”—* Philaster,’ ii, 4. 
**Shot bim between wind and water.”"—Jb., iv. 1. 
“ The devil take the hindmost.”—‘ Bonduca,’ iv. 2, 
“ What mare’s nest hast thou found? v. 2. 
“* Sing a song of sixpence.”—ZJb., v. 2. 
“You have brought your hogs to a fine market.’’—J2., 


v, 2. 
ll on my considering cap.""—‘ The Loyal Sub- 
ect,’ ii. 1, 
ae These are fine gim-cracks.”—Jb., iv, 2. Cf. also 
“ This is a gincrack 
That can get nothing but new fashions on you.” 
* The Elder Brother,’ iii. 3, 

‘ll have a fling.” —‘ Rule a Wife and Have a Wife,’ 


iii. 5. 

“ First come, first served.”—‘The Little French 
Lawyer,’ ii, 1. 

“ This is a pretty flimflam.”—J2., ii, 3. 

“ God-a-mercy, Mumsimus ii. 3. 

“ You may go, Dinant, and follow the old fairy.”—J1., 
ii. 3. Among the lower classes in London an ugly, ill- 
natured woman is often called an “ old fairy,” as in this 
passage. I have heard the expression used, 

“Discretion, the best part of valour.”—‘ King and 
no King,’ iv. 3. 

Pe Beggars must be no choosers,”"—‘ The Scornful Lady,’ 


“ Time can tarry for no man.”—ZJb., v. 3. 

“ One good turn requiresanother.”—‘ The Little French 
Lawyer,’ iii. 2. 

“ The more the merrier.” —‘ The Pilgrim,’ i. 1. 

“Such things are few, and far to seek.”—ZJb., i, 1. 
The passage in which this line occurs is one of the finest 
in Beaumont and Fietcher. 

“You chip pantler, you peaching rogue, that pro- 
vided us 

These necklaces.”—‘ The Bloody Brother,’ iii, 2. 

An early instance of the use of the word peach for “ in- 


‘orm 

“T see you have a singing face,”—‘ The Wild-Goose 
Chace,’ ii. 2. This will remind the reader of Fusbos in 
* Bombastes Furioso.’ 

* Mad as March hares.”’—ZJb., iv, 3. 

“ Whose dog lies sick of the mulligrubs ? "—* Monsieur 
Thomas,’ ii. 3. Dr. Murray will probably explain this 
expression at the proper time. “ Mistress Mulligrubs”’ 
is a character in Marston’s play of ‘The Dutch Cour- 


zan,’ 
hypocrites, we halt before the porridge.” —Jb., 
v. 4, 
“ Sweet meats have sour sauce,”—/J0., iv. 4. 
“Crumb not your bread before you taste your por- 
ridge.” —Jb., iv. 4. 

“ She ’s a catter-wauling 

Among the gutters,” —‘ The Chances,’ ii. 2. 

‘Thou talk’st of cocks and bulls.”—Jb.,ii.4. This 
passage is apposite in connexion with the recent contro- 
versy on “ cock and bull” stories in ‘N.&Q.’ The reply 
was— 
“T talk of wenches, 
Of cocks and hens.” 


“ Can he tell 
With a wet finger, whether they be fi @ . 
¥. 
This expression refers to the custom of holding up a 
moistened finger in order to ascertain from which direc- 
tion the wind is blowing. 


* Dost thou think 
The devil such an ass as people make him ? 
Such a poor coxcomb? Such a penny foot-post? 
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Compelled with cross and pile to run of errands, 


The meaning of “ cross —e, for a piece of money 
has been frequently expla: in ‘N. & Q’ 

“Those dancing days are done,” —* 
i. 3. This is a common expression, which also occurs in 
‘The Little French Dancing Master,’ iv. 5. 

“ Rome was not built in one day.” —ZD., i. 3. 

“ As firm as faith.” —J0., i. 3. 

. 


Ib. 
This will remind readers of Queen Elizabeth's “'stump- 
ing” inquiry about “ Bate me an ace, quoth Bol a 


i. 3. 
“Square eaters.”—‘ Bonduca,’ ii. 3. Cf. the modern 
expression “ a square meal.” 
“ Meaning me, sir ?”—2Jb., ii. 3. 
“Piper, whet your whistle.”—‘ The Beggar's Bush,’ 


1. 

“I'll spoke among your wheels,”—‘ The Mad 
discovery of sachs jigambob.”—' The Pilgrim,’ 

“The Pilgrim's off the hooks too,”—Jb., iii. 6. In 


this passage the “off the hooks" does not 
mean dead, but wrong in the head—“ off his chump” in 


at me upsey-Dutch.”—‘ The Beggar’s Bush,’ 
« Upeey ” was an old term for beer, qualified by 


the name of the district in which it was brewed. 
Thus in the same play, iv. 4, we have :— 

wae one be upsey-English, strong, lusty London 
“ Upsey-Fries ” came from Friesland, as “ upsey- 
Dutch” from Holland. Decker refers to 
former in his ‘ Lanthorne and Candle-light, 1608, 
sig. H2:— 

“The third man squires her to a play, which being 
ended, and the wine offered and taken (for she’s no 
Recusant, to refuse anything), him she leaues too; 
being set upon by a fourth, him she answers at his own 
weapon, sups with him, and drincks Vpsie Freeze.” 

I will conclude with a proverbial expression 
which has obtained wide currency through its em- 
ployment by Shakespeare :— 

“ Por "tis the to have the enginer 
Hoist with his own petar,”—* Hamlet,’ iii. 4, 
The same idea is expressed in ‘The Fair Maid of 
the Inn,’ ii. 1 -— 


“"Twas he 
Gave heat unto the injury, which return’d, 
Like a petar ill lighted, unto the bosom 
Of him gave fire to it.” 


George Herbert, in ‘The Church Porch,’ says :— 

“ Wit ’s an unruly engine, wildly striking 

Sometimes a friend, sometimes the engineer.” 

Few writers are more in tune with modern thought 
than Beaumont and Fletcher. Who, in reading 
the soliloquy of Philaster— 

“ Ob, that I had been nourished in these woods,” &c.— 
does not think of ‘Locksley Hall’? whilst the 
memory of Keats returns with the words— 


“all better 
Shall be in water writ, bet this in mama” 
* Philaster,’ y, 3. 
At the same time their connexion with their own 
period is far more strongly marked than is the case 
with their great contemporaries. We see their 
sneers at Marlowe— 


“ Thou art ten times worse 
And of less credit than dunce Holli 
The Englishman, 


(‘ The Elder Brother,’ ii, 1); 
their allusion to Breton’s popularity— 
“ And 'prentices in Paul's church scented 
Your want of Breton’s books” 
(‘ Wit without Money,’ iii. 4), 
An essay might be written on the scraps of 
balladry in ‘The Knight of the Burning Pestle,’ 
and another on the morsels of folk-lore scattered 
through the plays. But I began with proverbs, 
and “enough is as good as a feast.” I will there- 
fore wind up by inviting the attention of students 
of paremiology to Mr. A. H. Bullen’s recently 
printed facsimile of ‘Cobbe’s Prophecies,’ 1614, 
which is a budget of proverbial lore. One 
only will I quote from it, “The fat is all in 
fire,” which we find again in ‘The Balancing Cap- 
tain,’ a ballad quoted in full by Walpole in a letter 
to Mann dated November 2, 1741, and which is in 
current use at the present day. 
W. F. Pripgavx. 
Jaipur, Rajputana, 


P.S.—Two days after writing this note I re- 
ceived the August part of ‘N. & Q.’ In the num- 
ber for August 30 there is a short review of 
*Cobbe’s Prophecies,’ and I am glad to find I am 


and | 80 much in accord with the views which have been 


editorially expressed in that notice, extending even 
to the citation of the same proverb. 


THE PATRONYMIC “ING.” 
(See 7* 8. x. 169, 298.) 

It is ing at this time of day to find a con- 
tributor to ‘N. & Q.’ describing the established 
explanation of the suffix ing in Teutonic names as 
“an unhappy craze of Mr. Kemble,” who, we are 
informed, “with a total disregard of outlying 
facts,” converted “our ings, meaning meadows,” 
into “patronymics, by = ing for 
ingens, meaning progeny.” e this to mean 
that while -ingen means “ “Progeny,” which it does 
not, -ing always means a iow. 

In his ‘Saxons in England’ Mr. Kemble, deal- 

with the ymics in -ing, doubtless included 
a few doubtful cases in his lists ; but in vol. iv. of 


the Philological Proceedings he forthwith corrected 
his error or omission, and explained such excep- 
tional usages as B i 


for the “men of 


“Wee-hee ! my pamper’d jade of Asia” 
(‘ The Coxcomb,’ ii. 2) ; 
. their dislike of the great chronicler— 
i sheriffs” 
m 
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Bradford,” Centings for the “men of Kent,” and 
Bromleagings for the “men of Bromley,” where 
the first element is not the name of an ancestor, 
but of the place of residence or origin. 

The -ing names in England cannot be separated 
from those on the Continent, whose origin has been 
exhaustively discussed by several German scholars. 
If Me. Hatt will turn to Forstemann’s ‘ Alt- 
Deutsches Namenbuch,’ vol. ii. pp. 835-847, he 
will see that the evidence in favour of Kemble’s 
explanation is overwhelming. Forstemann has 
diligently collected more than a thousand ancient 
local names in Germany, ranging from the eighth 
century to the eleventh, which can only be ex- 

ined as patronymics in -ing; and in vol. i. 
pp. 781 seg. he has gathered an immense number of 
ancient personal names in -ing which are as clearly 
— belonging to the class from which the 

names in ing were derived. Now if Mr. 
Hat's theory were correct, most of these old Ger- 
man local names in -ing should appear as -angar 
or -ang, since the English ing (Danish eng), a 
“meadow,” answers to the O.H.G. angar, which 
we have in the name of the Angrivarii of Tacitus, 
in the name of Angern, anciently Angara, and pos- 
sibly in the name of the Angles. 

Mr. Hatt says that ing meant a “ meadow” 
and ingen meant “progeny.” If so, how does he 
explain the genealogy of Ida, given in the ‘Saxon 
Chronicle,’ a.p. 547, where we read : “Ida wees 
Eopping, Eoppa wes Esing, Esa wes Inguing, 
Ingui Angenwiting.” Does this mean that Ida was 
the meadow of Eoppa, and Eoppa the meadow of 
Esa, or, as usually translated, that “Ida was 
Eoppa’s son, Eoppa was Esa’s son, Esa was Ingui’s 
gon, and Ingui Angewit’s son. 

Mr. Hatt thinks that Kemble, with a “total 
disregard” of facts, confused ing, a “meadow,” 
with ingen, meaning “progeny.” Mr. Kemble, 
being an Anglo-Saxon scholar, happened to be 
acquainted with the elementary fact—of which Mr. 
Hatt seems to be unaware—that ing and ingen 
may be cases of the same word, ingen or ingun 
being the dative, or rather the locative, plural of 
tng, while the form inga, out of which many of the 
modern local names in ing arose, may be either 
the nominative plural or, more usually, the locative 
singular. These oblique cases are frequently found 
in early documents, but have fallen into disuse in 
the modern formsof the same names. Thus Menzing, 
near Miinich, appears as Menzingen in a document 
of the eighth century, and as Menzinga in one of 
the ninth. Will Mr. Haut contend that ingen 
in the earliest form of the name means “ progeny,” 
and the ing in the modern form means a “meadow”? 

Hany such instances might be cited. Thus the 
ninth century forms Messilingun and Messelingen 
are now disused, and we have the modern name of 
Messling, near Mettenheim. So Menning, near 

t, appears as Meningen in a document of 


the eleventh century. Sometimes the modern, 
and not the ancient, form is in the locative plural. 
Thus Liggeringen appears as Liutergaringa in the 
ninth century, Méssingen as Messinga in the 
eighth, and Meiningen as Meininga in the tenth. 
Such changes can easily be explained. Liuter- 
garinga (locative singular) would denote the re- 
sidence of the son of Liutergar, while Liggeringen 
(locative plural) would designate the residence of 
his grandsons and their posterity. 

I am sorry to have taken up so much of your 
valuable space in discussing a question which I 
had supposed was no longer in dispute ; but when 
a contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ states his belief that 
“the notion is dying out” that ing in local names 
is a patronymic, it is manifestly needful to restate 
the facts with such fullness as may suffice to set 
the matter finally at rest. 

As for Inkpen, a name which has recently been 
discussed in ‘N. & Q., I am now inclined to be- 
lieve, in spite of what Prof. Skeat says in his 
‘Dictionary,’ that the Saxons must have used the 
word pen to mean a pinfold, or enclosure for sheep. 
The meaning in ‘Codex Diplomaticus,’ 485, may 
be doubtful; but Etta-pen (‘O, D.,’ 544) can 
hardly mean anything else. The first syllable of 
Inkpen may be the proper name which we have in 
Ingeleben, anciently Ingelevo, but is more pro- 
bably from the A.-S. enge, “ narrow, confined,” as in 
the Dutch local names Enghuizen and Engwird. 
Inkpen might, therefore, mean the “small pinfold.” 
But in default of ancient forms of the name, nothing 
can be said with certainty. Isaac TaYLor. 


“UNCLE REMUS” AND SOME EUROPEAN 
POPULAR TALES, &c, 
(Continued from p. 302.) 


To most readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ it will probably be 
new, as it was to myself till lately, that there is 
current among the Finns an interesting version of 
‘ The Keg of Butter,’ which the venerable “darkie” 
tells so very quaintly (see ante, p. 201). This is how 
it goes according to a MS. translation of Finnish 
tales which Mr. W. F. Kirby is preparing for pub- 
lication, and for the loan of which I am indebted 
to his kindness :— 

The fox, the wolf, and the bear were travelling 
together, and at length came to the boun of Iimala, 
where they looked about for a dwelling. The bear re- 
quired a farm for himeelf, as he did not quite trust the 
others; but the fox and the wolf set about clearing a 

iece of ground for their joint cultivation. It was need- 
Fal in the first place for them to burn stumps and to cut 
down the trees. So they went industriously to work, 
and each took a pot of butter with him for lunch. But 
the fox found felling trees very hard work. He stuck to 
it for a time, and then slip away through the wood, 
but soon came back again, and said to the wolf: “ Listen. 
I must go to Ilmala, for I met a friend in the wood, who 
invited me toa christening.” When he had said this he 
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went off, but he went no farther than the wo!ll's pot of 
butter, and he did not leave it till he had eaten his fill, 
and then he went back to his work. ‘‘ Well, what's the 
child’s name !"’ the wolf asked. “ First time,” answered 
the fox, seizing his axe. 

But the work did not get on very well this time either; 
and the fox ran through the w again, and came back 
with the news: “‘ Just think ! I have actually been in- 
vited to another christening at Ilmala. The daughter of 
the house has borne a child.” “ But why do you always 
gad about?” said the wolf. “Do stop away from the 
feast, brother, and let us do our work honestly.” “O no, 
dear brother, it won't do for me to _ away when I am 
invited,” said the fox, ‘*One must live in peace with 
one’s neighbours; and it is particularly important for 
newcomers to stand well with other people.” “Go, then, 
in Heaven's name,’ said the wolf; “ but don’t stop awa 
so long. We shall never finish the work if I have to fell 
all the trees myself.” The fox went off, but he went no 
farther than to the wolf's butter-pot, and soon came back 
again. “Well, what name did they give the child?” 
asked the wolf. “S d time,” ed the fox, and 
the two went on with their work. 

Presently the fox made an excuse to take another 
walk in the wood, and came back again with a fresh 
invitation. “O Heaven! how often do they baptize in 
this blessed Iimala?” cried the wolf angrily. ‘‘ But this 
time you must stay here, for you can’t always go to the 
feast.” “I hear that I am wanted as godfather,” 
answered the fox, “so I can’t well stop away.” “Go, 
then, this once more, in the devil's name,” cried the 
wolf ; “ but tell the hosts that they must not ask you to 
become godfather again, as we are working in company, 
with real summer este.” The fox went back to the 
butter-pot, and did not return till be bad completely 
eaten up all the butter. “ What's the name of this 
child?” asked the wolf when he came back. “Third 
time,” answered the fox, who bad already set to work 
sani: and the two hewed and felled together indus- 


But it was not before the wolf felt very hungry, 
for he had been working continuously all the time; so 
they went to breakfast. When the wolf opened his 
of butter, lo and behold, he found it quite empty. 
pon this he was enraged beyond e, and scolded 
the fox: “You rascal, you have devoured my butter!” 
“No, by my body,” replied the fox; “I know nothing 
about your butter. But as you, you scoundrel, will 
not believe me, let us try which of us two is guilty. 
We will lie down to sleep in the sun on that rock, and 
perbaps the butter will run out of the mouth of the 
= one.” This they did, as the dispute could not 
settled otherwise. 
The wolf had a clear conscience, and slept deep! 
and soundly in the warm sunshire; but the fox took 
care to do nothing of the kind. He went off and 
etched butter from his own pot, which he smeared 
over the muzzle of the sleeping wolf. Then he woke 
him up, and cried out: “Get up, comrade, and look 
how the fat is running on the rock from your throat.” 


wolf prepared the whole field alone, while the 
fox devoured his butter and aided digestion by 
two good naps. 

It is interesting to observe that in the Norse 
tale the old woman also pretends that she has been 
to a christening each time she goes to the tub 
of butter ; and this is also done by the fox in the 
Gaelic version (Campbell’s ‘ Popular Tales of the 
West Highlands’); in the North African version 
the jackal pretends he has been to marriage feasts; 
while butter is smeared on the nose of the’ 
in “ Uncle Remus,” and on that of the wolf in the 
Finnish and Kabail versions. 

Here, for the present, I conclude my notes on 
the unsophisticated, warm-hearted old negro story- 
teller, hoping to be able to resume them ere long. 

W. A. Crovston, 

233, Cambridge Street, Glasgow. 


Secretary Jonystone.—lI shall be glad of any 
information regarding the parentage and early his- 
tory of this personage. e following entries in 
Luttrell’s ‘ Diary’ refer to him :— 

June 21, 1692,—“ Johnston, Secretary of Scotland, 
went hence yesterday for that kingdom " (ii. 490), 

July 14, 1692.—* Edinburgh, July 7. Yesterday morn- 
ing Mr. Secretary Jobnston arrived here, the soldiers 
being arranged all along the streets as he passed ” (512). 

January 4, 1696.—“ Last Wednesday the Lord Vis- 
count Shires [ misprint for Stair], one of the Secretaries 
of State for Scotland, was dismist, and not being suc- 
ceeded by any, Mr. Secretary Jonston officiates at 
present the place of both secretaries” (iv. 1). 

February 12, 1696.—* Mr. Jonston, Secretary of State 
for Scotland, is diecharged thereof, and, ‘tis said, will be 
succeeded by the Lord Rosse of that Kingdom ” (iv. 12). 

April 13, 1697.—“ Mr. Jonston, late Secretary in 
Scotland, has a grant of 5,000/. sterling out of the rents 
of the nonjuring Bishops in that Kingdom [ Ireland appa- 
rently being meant} 209). 

January 4, 1704 —* Tis said the Marquesse of Twee- 
dale will be made Lord High Commissioner for Scotland 
in the room of the Duke of Queensberry, and James 
Johnston, Esq., formerly one of the Seotch Secretaries, 
. be sole Secretary of State for that Kingdom” (y. 
421). 

Tain 8, 1704.—“Mr. Johnston who was sometime 
Secretary of State in Scotland in the late reign, is made 
Lord Advocate [an error for Lord Clerk Register) for 
that Kingdom, worth 3,000/. per annum, and clerk of the 
order of St. Andrew ” (v. 433). 

April 12, 1705.—“ Mr. Jonstown, sometime since Secre- 
tary for Scotland, and last year made Lord Register of 
that Kingdom, is removed, and Mr. Philip Haugh [ity 
Sir James Murray of Philiphaugh } put in his room” (¥. 


The wolf woke up, and when he saw that the part of 540) 


the rock where his muzzle had rested was covered 
with butter he no longer disputed the matter, and 
said in a low voice: ‘‘ Yes, comrade, you sre innocent, 
and it seems that I myself was the guilty one.” 

After this the artful fox shirks his share of the 
work, when the stumps are to be burnt, by pre- 
tending to keep watch in case the fire should 
spread into the wood, and when the sowing is to 
be done by affecting to act as a scarecrow, lest 
the birds should devour the seed-corn; and so the 


Mr. Secretary Johnstone seems to have worked 
hard to advance the cause of the union between 
England and Scotland, and estimates of his poli- 
tical character will be found in the ‘ Mac herson 
Papers’ (i. 685), and the ‘Lockhart Papers 
(i. 96). 

As regards his private life, he married at Salis- 
bury, June 14, 1696, one of the daughters of Jobn, 
second Baron Poulett of Hinton St. George, aa- 
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eestor of Earl Poulett. A son and daughter of the 
secretary are mentioned. The daughter, Lucy, 
married General George Preston, Colonel of the 
Scots Greys, and had an only child, Sir Robert 
Preston, born January 3, 1757, who, in 1836, 
succeeded his distant cousin as seventh baronet of 
Valleyfield, and died 1847, leaving issue. In the 
article ‘ Preston of Valleyfield’ in the 1863 edition 
of Barke’s ‘Peerage’ she is styled “daughter of 
James Johnstone, Esq., of the Annandale family, 
one of the Secretaries of State in the time of 
IL.” The son, General James Jobnston, of 
Overton, co. Northampton, married, March 2, 1747, 
Lady Obarlotte Montagu, youngest daughter of 
, first Earl of Halifax. He is styled “Col. 
Johnstone, of Cadogan’s Horse Guards, son of the 
late Mr. Secretary Johnstone, who had been envoy 
at the Court of Brandenburg.” Charlotte, eldest 
danghter of the colonel, married (first) in July, 
1772, her first cousin, Lieut.-General Sir John 
yne, seventh baronet of Sutton and colonel 

of the 19th Light Dragoons, who died at Madras in 
1785 ; and (secondly) in 1797 Lieut.-General Eyre 
Power Trench, b of the first Earl of Clan- 


“ie is mentioned in a foot-note to Croker’s edi- 
tion of Lord Hervey’s ‘ Memoirs’ (ii. 161) as fond 
of horticulture in his old age. Siema. 


Bertram Store anp ‘Faction 
—The late Mr. Sotty asked in ‘ N. & Q.’ (6 8, 
xi. 37) if Bertram Stote was really the author of 
‘Faction Displayed.’ I think I have come across 
a reference which may be considered as settling 
the question. In ‘The Proceedings of both Houses 
of Parliament in the Years 1702, 1703, 1704, upon 
the Bill to Prevent Occasional Conformity,’ printed 
in 1710 for J. Baker at the Black Boy in Pater- 
following para- 

“Mr. Bertram Stote, Member of Parliament for the 
County of Northumberland, to whom we since owe two 
excellent poems, ‘ Faction [Displayed]’ and ‘ Moderation 
Mey a took their being from the subject then 

pute, 

My copy of the phlet is bound up among 
several Sacheverell tracts; and it may possibly 
facilitate reference by stating that the dedication 
is signed with the initials“ W. P.” I may also 
Mention that in this pamphlet a confusing and 
absurd error has been made by the printer. Fol- 
lowing p. 40 commences p. 33 for a second time, 
the subsequent pagination being, in consequence, 
incorrect to the end. W. Rosearrs. 

63, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


Tae Greson Famity or Bampton, co. West- 
MORELAND.—In Noble’s ‘ Memoirs of the Crom- 
well Family’ the epitaph is given of Thomas 
Gibson, M.D., a distinguished physician, born at 
Bampton, in Westmoreland, in 1648, who had 


married Anna, second daughter of Richard Crom- 
well, Lord Protector of England for a brief period, 
and died issueless. The date of the book is about 
1780, and the epitaph is, at that time, said to 
have been in existence “in the barial-ground 
adjoining to the Foundling-hospital, belonging to 
St. George’s chapel in London.” It would be 
interesting to know whether it has been swe 
away, and only preserved at p. 193, vol. i, 
part iii., sect. 1, of the third edition of the above- 
named book. The epitaph is as follows :— 
Hic jacet 
Thomas Gibson, M.D. 
Peritus simul et Pius, 
Bamptonie in Agro Westmorlandiz natus, 
Collegii Regalis Medicorum Londinensium Socius, 
Exercitui Generalis, 


t 
Libro de Anatomia Corporum Humanorum 
Quem summo judicio conscriptum juvenis edidit 


Notus, 
Obiit 16 die Julii 1722, Atatis 75. 
(and) 
Hic jacet 
Anna Gibson, 
Richardi Cromwell Filia, 
et Thomz Gibson, M.D. Uxor, 


Prudens, Pia, Casta. 
Obiit vii. die Decembris 1727, 
AKtatis 69. 


He was the uncle of the learned Dr. Edmund 
Gibson, Bishop of London (1723-1748), and of 
his brother, Dr. John Gibson, Provost of Queen’s 
College, Oxford (1717-1730), both of whom were 
educated at Bampton School and at Queen’s 
College, Oxford—Bampton was a school at one 
time of note in the north of England, and of 
which Carlisle in his ‘ Endowed Grammar 
Schools’ (vol. ii.) gives a long account, with 
a long roll of its scholars. Noble alludes 
to a ‘Life of Oliver Cromwell,’ said to be 
by the bishop, and cites Granger as his authority 
for the statement (vol. i. p. 193 and note). He 
adds that after the decease of his widow, Anna 
Gibson (née Cromwell), the whole of the property 
was bequeathed to Bishop Gibson. 

In ‘Reliquie Hearniane’ is the following 
curious account of a visit paid by Dr. Gibson, the 
physician, to his other nephew, the Provost of 
Queen’s College, Oxford :— 

“Sept. 8, 1719.—On Saturday (Sept. 5) came to Ox- 
ford two of the daughters of Richard Cromwell, son of 
Oliver Cromwell, protector, one of which is married to 
Dr. Gibson, the physician, who writ the ‘ Anatomy’; the 
other is unmarried. They are both presbyterians, as is 
also Dr. Gibson, who was with them. They were at the 
presbyterian meeting-house on Sunday morning and 
evening; and yesterday they, and the gang with them, 
dined at Dr. Gibson’s, provost of Queen's, who is rel 
to them, and made a great entertainment for them, ex- 
specting something from them, the physician being said 
to be worth 30,000libs. They went from Oxford after 
dinner.”—Vol, ii. p. 105. 


Whether these expectations were realized does not 
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, but in all probability Dr. Thomas Gibson, 
the physician, obtained a large sum of money from 
his wife, as it is recorded that she and her sister 
Elizabeth, as coheirs, sold the Hursley estate, which 
they had inherited from their father, Richard 
Cromwell, for 35,000/., a large sum indeed in those 
days. The sister died unmarried, and the entry 
of ber burial in the Hursley register is as 
follows :— 

“Mrs. Elizabeth Cromwell, daughter of Richard 
Cromwell, Esq., was buried 18 April, 1731.” 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Lees Priory.—A misprint or error in a query 
S. x. 287), wherein this ancient home of the 
ich family is referred to as Leen Priory, gives 


is led to the bridegroom. The whole sum is at 
once handed over as a first present to the bride, 


and usually serves to cover the f 


A Romanist Benericep 1x Excianp 1602, 
—The parish register of Hedon in Holderness, in 
the East Riding of Yorkshire, is twice signed in 
1602, by “Richard* Read pastor eccl’ie headoniensis 
eodem anno,” “Richard. Read pastor et rect’ 
eiusdem eccl’ie hedoniensis eodem anno.” Francis 
Edgar, M.A., who held the livings of Hedon and 
Preston, 1622-4, has annotated these entries in the 
following severe but classic words, first placing 
“ Presbyter Romanus” after Mr. Read’s name :— 

“Hic sacrum Christi Evangeliu’ hoc loco face Anti- 
christiana turpi polluit vt animus ipsum meminisse horret, 


me the opportunity to draw attention to the out-| pp 


of-the-way and little-known remnants of the old 
mansion. A considerable group of buildings yet 
exists, though but a fragment of the vast pile 
erected by the first Lord Rich. That which is of 
most interest and beauty is the great Tudor gate- 


way, with rooms and elaborate brick chimneys | p 


above it. This, alas! is rapidly falling into decay. 
Would that the Ancient Monuments rvation 
Act brought its beneficent influence down to relics 
of the Tudor period ! 

I may note that this place has been variously 
known as Lees, Leighs, Leez, &c. The remains 
are in the parish of Little Leighs, the church of 
which contains a most interesting wooden effigy of 
& priest in eucharistic vestments of fourteenth cen- 
tury date. The place is away from railway in- 
fluence, and little visited in 


C. Gourp. 


Suyrrva Wives are sup to be a novelty. 
They formed part of the Turkish mania of the 
seventeenth century—the bagnio, the coffee-house, 
&c. “Besides Greek and Smyrna wines,” says 
‘ Britannia Languens’ (‘P. Economy Club Tracts,’ 
p. 419). Hype Ciarke. 


A Weppine Custom.—Among the 
Wends or Slavs inhabiting the district along the 
river Spree, from Bautzen to Peitz, within the 
kingdom of Saxony and Prussia, the following 
ancient wedding custom is still preserved. On the 
morning of the wedding-day the bridegroom enters 
the house of the bride, and his friend asks the 
bridesmaid whether he could have the bride he 
desired to purchase, on behalf of the bridegroom, 
at the price of four silver crown pieces. At the 
same time he places four crown pieces upon the 
four corners of the table, which offer, however, is 
rejected, as by far too small. Now the bridegroom’s 
friend offers twice as much ; but again he is rejected 
with derision, until at last the table all around is 
covered with crown pieces, when the chosen one 


“Deus Opt. Max. Ecclesiam tuam Anglicanam vers 
apostollicam, ab hisce impostoribus semper conserva 
incollumem. F.E.” 

“Hic Presbiter Pontificialis hoc loco sacrum christj 
evangelium fece Antichristiana turpi polluit vt turpis 
ergo ejicitur hospes. Ab huius faring ho’ib* libra nos 

omine,” 


Mr. Read’s name does not occur in the list of 
incumbents printed in Poulson’s ‘ History of Holder- 
ness,’ but that list (and indeed that whole book) is 
shockingly imperfect and erroneous. It may be 
that he obtained a nomination (he writes himself 
“rector”) under false pretences and was ejected, 
“ejicitur,” on his character becoming known. It 
is a remarkable thing, however, that he should have 
practised the Roman use in the last year of Queen 
Elizabetb. W. C. B. 


Raiysow Fork-tore.—My attention has just 
been called to a rainbow by an old lady, who 
adds, “It’s queer they can cross them out,” 
“ What do you mean?” I said. “You can cross 
them out,” she explained; “make them go away 
by making a cross on the ground, like what 
Christ’s cross was. I have often done it ; made 
a cross with my foot on the ground, and the rain- 
bow went away. I did it once in the kitchen. 
We used to do it when we were children ; but I 
don’t do it now. Iam afraid it’s wicked.” This 
may be new to your readers? I never heard it 
before. J. A. ©. 


Tae Crock or Sr. Dunstan’s-IN-THE- 
West, Freer Srreet.—This old clock (now in 
the possession of the Marquess of Hertford at his 
town residence) was sold by order of the vestry at 
the time of the demolition of the ancient parish 
church. The transaction is thus recorded in the 
vestry minutes :— 

“22nd October, 1830.—Mr. Butterworth stated to the 
meeting that he had received an offer from the cores 
of Hertford, through his lordship’s agent, of 2 

ineas for the clock, its and the statues of King 
[at end his two oma. ved, that the offer now 


R 
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the t of the Marquis of Hertford of 200 
its figures, and the old statues of 
ing Lud and his sons be accepted.” 
Danie. 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
oames and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Epmunp Watier.—As I am engaged upon a 
new edition of the works of Edmund Waller, I 
shall be very much obliged if you will allow me, 
through the medium of ‘ N. & Q.,’ to ask any one 
who may have any letters or other MSS. by or 
relating to him, to be good enough to give me an 


’ opportunity of seeing them. I shall also be glad 


to have a note of any separate publications of 
Waller’s. G. Drvry. 
Lamb Building, Temple, E.C. 


Appison’s Wire.—What was the maiden name 
of the Countess of Warwick whom Addison married? 
It is usually said that she was a daughter of Sir 
Thomas Middleton, of Chirk. Lord Warwick cer- 
tainly married Charlotte Middleton; but was she 
the wife who became his widow? Under the date 
of Sept. 26, 1699, Narcissus Luttrel writes: “The 
Earl of Warwick's lady being dead, her joynture of 
1,000. per annum falls to his lordship.” Was 
Lattrel misinformed; or did Lord Warwick, who 
died Aug. 2, 1701, marry again? If so, a 


Tae Rorunpa at Kyicuts oF 
Bata.—When was the Rotunda taken down 
and Ranelagh Gardens finally closed? Cunning- 
ham, in his ‘ Handbook of London,’ ed. 1850, 
p. 418, says the “last appearance” of Ranelagh 
was when the installation ball of the Knights of 
the Bath, in 1802, was given there. But in 
Smith’s ‘ Plan of London and Westminster,’ dated 
Jan. 1, 1814, the Rotunda is shown as still stand- 
ing, with a space of land around it which I take to 
be the gardens. Again, did this installation ball 
take place in 1802; or were there two installa- 
tions, one in 1802 and the other in 1803? I 
have a cutting from a newspaper, dated May 22, 
1803, which gives an account of the installation 
of the Knights of the Bath in King Henry VII.’s 
chapel in Westminster Abbey “on Thursday last.” 
Amongst the knights who were installed were Sir 
Joseph Banks, Sir Alured Clark, Lord Hutchinson, 
and Sir David Dundas. At the conclusion of the 
ceremony, when the procession reached the door 
of the Abbey, it was met by the king’s master 
cook, with a chopping-knife in his hand, who 
severally said to each companion, “ Sir, you know 
what great oath you have taken, which, if you 


keep, it will be honour to you; but, if you 
break it, I shall be compelled by my office to 
knock off your spurs from your heels.” I believe 
that installations of the Order of the Bath are 
things of the past; but supposing them to be 
revived, it would be interesting to know if M. 
Luculle de Bouillon, Her Majesty’s chef, would 
still be called on to fulfil this ancient and honour- 
able duty. W. F. Pripgavx. 
Jaipur, Rajputana. 


Tae Laxton Famity.—What family had Sir 
William Laxton, who was Lord Mayor of London 
in 1544? So far as I can at present learn, he had 
only one daughter Anne, who married John Medley, 
Esq., Chamberlain of London. Sir William Laxton 
was buried in the church of St. Mary Aldermary. 
Was his daughter married in the same church ? 
Who was the “ executrix” of Sir William Laxton’s 
will? Eppovg. 


Parson.—When did this word become a nick- 
name for the clergy of the Established Church? 
It was used in this latter sense in the early 
Georgian time, but we do not remember ever to 
have seen it thus employed during the Stuart 
period. Cobbett wrote a little book entitled ‘A 
Legacy to Parsons,’ and he uses the word con- 
stantly in his ‘ History of the Reformation.’ We 
have often heard and read of “ Methodist parsons,” 
and believe the word has occasionally been em- 
ployed to designate ministers of other religious 
bodies. The original meaning of the word is rector 
of a parish—persona ecclesie. In this sense we 
have it not only in English, but in the English- 
French also. We have met with it more than once 
in monumental inscriptions, thus : “Johan...... iadys 
person de H...... ” We have no doubt that all 
this will be explained and much more information 
given in Dr. Murray’s ‘ Dictionary’ when the letter 
P is reached ; but we are a long way from that 
point at present. M. N. anv A. 


Launceston as A how 
many and what towns, villages, and manors has 
the name ‘‘ Launceston ” been applied ? Launces- 
ton in Cornwall and Launceston in Tasmania are, 
of course, the best known; but in an Index 
Locorum to the Chancery Proceedings of James I. 
are to be found Lanceston Manor, Southampton ; 
Launcesdown Manor, Hereford; Launcesdowne 


Manor, Somerset ; and Launston, a farm, Dorset. 
The last-named was presumably connected with 
the manor of Launceston Tarrant, or Tyrant, while 
the Cornish town stands upon part of the ancient 
manor of Launcestonland. A. F. R. 


PRONUNCIATION OF ViIKING.—Will some com- 
petent correspondent of ‘ N. & Q.’ give the correct 
pronunciation of Viking, and tell us whether the 
first ¢ is long or short? Authorities seem to be 
divided. Canon Isaac Taylor, in ‘ Words and 
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Places,’ seems to favour the short i, and considers 
that the root-word Vik, a creek, reappears in many 
English names, as Wick or Wich (¢. g., Berwick, 
Sandwich, &c.). But the Vik rea con- 
stantly on our north-east coast as Wyke, ¢.., 
Cloughton Wyke and Hayburn Wyke, near Scar- 
borough. On the same coast are 


‘Tax Warsipe Oorrace sy tHe Moor.’— 
Can you or any of your readers inform me in what 
magazine ashort poem thus named appeared about 
the year 1851 ; or where it may now be seen? 

VERSES. 


Rouprarp Kirwive’s Curistian 
paragraph has recently been going the rounds 
of the papers in reference to the Christian name 
of the novelist who has so suddenly come to the 
front. It is stated that his father and mother 
plighted their troth on the banks of Lake Rud- 
yard. In each of the seven Parliaments from 
18 James I. to the Commonwealth Sir Benjamin 
Rudyard had a seat. He sat for Portsmouth in 
three Parliaments, for Wilton in two, and for Old 
Sarum and Downton one each. Is the origin 
known of this surname Roperts. 

63, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


Heravpic.—One of the shields over the entrance 
to Rockingham Castle, Northants, is Watson im- 
paling a coat of eight quarterings :— 

1, Arg., three bars super-embattled gules 


%). 

2. -, fretty azure (Sandby ?). 

3. & cross moline ar, "(Beck %). 

4. Party per pale azure and gules, a cross engr. 
ermine (Barney /). 

5. Quarterly, 1 and 4, Gales, a lion or (Fitz- 
alan ?); 2 and 3, Sable, a fret or (Arundel and 
Maltravers 1). 

6. Gules, a lion rampant or (Fitzalan). 

7. Azure, a fess dancette between six crosses 
potent (?) arg (Bemston 2). 

8. Ermine, two bars gules; over all three 
crescents sable (Waterton ?). 

I shall feel greatly obliged to any reader of 
‘N. & Q who will tell me what lady was entitled 
to bear the above arms. Please answer direct. 

Cuas, Wiss. 

Weekley, Kettering. 


“PRigst IN DEACON’s ORDERS.”—These words, 
quoted by H. pe B. H. in his note on ‘Clergymen 
in Parliament’ (ante, p. 245), encourage me to 
ask for information on a point which has long 

me. I doubt if the expression be, “ of 


course, a blunder,” for I think it not unlikely that 
the word priest may have been commonly used 
before the Reformation, and may occur at a later 
date by way of survival, in wry be any ecclesi- 
astical person indiscriminately. prete 
has always been used thus largely in Italy, and is 

rpetually applied to mere boys who have but the 
rat tonsure. The word sacerdote is the distinctive 
name of those who say Mass, apart from deacons, 
sub-deacons, and the crowd of other ecclesiastics, 
I should be glad if the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ could 
supply me with a few quotations from English 
Ww in support of ny view. 

. Kenwortay Brownz, 
Crugmeer House, West Hampstead. 


Eart or Essex’s Anmy.—Oan your readers 
afford me particulars of any work or accessible 


MS. giving a detailed list of the names of the. 


Lord Fairfax’s army during the 


officers serving in 
Joun H. Asuworts. 


Civil Wars? 
49, Sands Lane, Leeds. 


Mop-sewcu.—What is this; and how is the 
word formed? It is used, I believe, by navvies 
working upon the bank of a river, and is not to be 
found in any dictionary to which I have access. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


YAFFINGALE.— 
The garnet-headed 
Tennyson, ‘ The Tournament,’ |. 695. 
What bird is this? Is the word used by any other 
classical writer ? JonaTHaN Bovucuier. 

ffi incial names for 
and Yarrell’s ‘ British Birds,’} 

PARALLEL PassacEs.— 
But, oh ! eternity ’s too short 
To utter all Thy praise. 
So wrote Addison in the well-known hymn. 
Young writes, in the ‘ Christian Triumph’ :— 

Eternity, too short to speak Thy praise ! 

Or fathom Thy profound of love to man ! 
Now these writers were contemporaries. Did the 
same thought occur to each independently ; or did 
one borrow from the other ? Co. W. 


‘ SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE HowovraBle 
Society or Lixcoty’s Inx.’—What is the date of 
the first edition of these sermons by John Lang- 
horne? The second edition was published in 1767. 
Langhorne seems to have held the office of assistant 
preacher at Lincoln’s Inn some time during the 
preachership of Dr. Hurd, but his ap intment 
does not appear to be in the Lincoln’s Inn Black 
Book. G. F. R. B. 


“Cartes” ux THE Scots Rorat Famity.—Is 
there any theory to account for the introduction of 


& & errors war i 


Sandsend Wyke, Deepgrove Wyke, Overdale 
Wyke, Loop Wyke, Brackenberry Wyke, and 
others, the name in each case denoting a creek, 
and Runswick Wyke, in which the wick appears 
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this name into the Stuart family? It is not, appa- 
rently, Scots. In a recent work on the Stuarts by 
Mr. Thornton the writer states—but cites no autho- 
rity—that King James VI. was named Charles by 
his ae thus carrying the name one generation 
further back than that to which it is generally 
assigned. Avex. Fereussoy, Lieut.-Col. 

Lennox Street, Edinburgh. 


Worps 1x WorcestersHire Witts.—In con- 
sulting some Worcestershire wills of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries I have met with in them 
and in the inventories attached words which I 
have not been able to find in the usual diction- 
aries,and whose meaning I should be much obliged 
if any of your correspondents could explain. Some 
of the words are probably local, and further ob- 
pm by eccentric spelling. The following is the 


Flitches of “ byest.” 

“Herecroth.” Apparently a textile fabric. 

“ Weaning calf of the stake.” 

“Towe.” Some agricultural implement. 

“Trowman.” Some person engaged in the 
making or dyeing of cloth. Qy. trough-man? 

** My seconde mandilione beinge huswife’s med- 
lye.” Mandilione is explained as a kind of cloak ; 
but why housewife’s medley? 

“ Dobnet.” 

“Cauthan.” Presumably for cauldron (caulthron). 

“A peyer [pair] of moggey shets [sheets].” 

“One peare [pair] of bebis.” This word occurs 
in connexion with links, tongs, and a gridiron. 

_ “One peale one pedelstaff a axx & bill.” Peale 
is, I — a baker’s instrument ; but what is 


“Chafe bed.” Presumably a warming-pan. 

_ “Faggon.” This I take to stand for flagon. The 
inventory in which it occurs is hideously spelt ; 
witness “ sheppoxs ” for sheep-hooks. 

“One steele and heeters.” For what use? 

p> A panell & bride [bridle] & gearth [girth].” 

‘Strick.” (‘One cheesepress one coffer one 
strick and one fourme [form].”) 

“One paile & one gaune.” Possibly I have mis- 
read the latter word, and it should be “ ganne.” 

L One halfe hodghat [hogshead] of waryes.” 

The plow and poweiarnes.” One would su 
pose plough and plough-irons, but then the whole 
is valued at one shilling. 

“The tumberel which and drafts.” T'umberel is, 
of course, acart, and drafts may stand for shafts ; 
but what is a which? Can it stand for winch ? 

J. F. Cuance. 


Com or ‘Toxex.—There has lately been shown 
to me—having been found in my parish—a small 
copper coin or token. On one face there is a crown 
over a shield with two lions rampant ; on the other 
4 large V interlacing a smaller © and C, with the 


date 1745. Can any one oblige me by information 
about this ? Ep, MARSHALL. 


AvurtHors oF Quotations WanTED.— 

The following lines are quoted by Mr. F. W. H. Myers 
in his monograph on Wordsworth in the “ English Men 
of Letters”’ series, and are stated by him to have been 
written by Wordsworth’s favourite poet :— 

Calm as thy sacred streams thy years shall flow ; 

Groves which thy youth has known thine age shall know ; 
Here, as of old, Hyblzan bees shall twine 

Their mazy murmur into dreams of thine. 

Still from the hedge’s willow bloom shall come 

Through summer silences a slumberous hum ; 

Still from the crag shall lingering winds prolong 

The half-heard cadence of the woodman’s song ; 

While evermore the doves, thy love and care, 

Fill the tall elms with sighing in the air, RET 


The following lines were quoted by James Hogg in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, June, 1827, vol. xxi. p. 666 :— 
Ay; the wulcat maun hae his collop, 
An’ the raven maun hae his part, 
An’ the tod will creep through the hether, 
For the bonny moorhen’s heart. 


N. M, axp A, 
Tout lasse, tout cagse, tout passe. x 
Replies, 
JOHN PEEL, 
(7™ S. x. 281). 


Mr. Boucuier quotes the song of ‘ John Peel’ 
from ‘‘ Sidney Gilpin, in his ‘Songs and Ballads of 
Cumberland,’ 1866,” and speaksalsoof “Mr. Gilpin’s 
collection.” This seems to imply that he considers 
“ Sidney Gilpin” to be a genuine personal name. 
I do not say that it is not, for I have no direct 
evidence on the subject ; but I have a strong im- 
pression, derived from Cumberland sources, that 
“Sidney Gilpin” is a pseudonym, and that the 
person who adopted it is, or was, a bookseller at 
Carlisle. Ido not possess the edition of 1866 ; 
but I have the first, second, and third series of 
‘* Songs and Ballads of Cumberland and the Lake 
Country, with biographical sketches, notes, and 
glossary,” all three of which were issued, as a 
second edition, in 1874, and all were expressed to 
be edited by “Sidney Gilpin,” and also another 
book, issued in 1875, viz., ‘The Popular Poetry 
of Cumberland and the Lake Country, with bio- 
graphical sketches and notes, by Sidney Gilpin.” 
These four volumes I owe to the kindness of one 
who should not be forgotten in ‘ N. & Q.,’ the late 
Miss Mary Powley, of Langwathby; and tc her 
also, amongst others, I owe my impression that 
‘Sidney Gilpin” is a pseudonym. The third 
series above mentioned contains an autobiography 
of John Woodcock Graves, and contains his song 
of ‘ John Peel,’ and a monody on John Peel, com- 
posed by him in 1854. 


Whatever the merits of these two songs may be, 
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there is one point which they do not make clear ; 
namely, whether John Peel and his friends hunted 
on horseback or on foot. According to my small 
experience, all fox-hunting among the Cumbrian 
hills is done on foot, and as the hounds are kept 
in twos or threes at scattered farmhouses, any 
one who might be walking over the passes was 
pretty sure to be asked to give the place and date 
of the next meet at every farmstead on his way. 
This message I have myself borne, from Edward 
Nelson’s at Gatesgarth to my old friend William 
Ritson’s at Wastdale Head ; and if Mr. Boucuizr 
has never sat in our William’s ample kitchen, 
and heard the old statesman tell, with his mighty 
voice and in his native language, his famous story 
of the hunting of Charley Mossop’s fox—which 
was hunted for twenty-four hours along the moun- 
tain tops, and. was killed by the light of the moon 
—he has missed one of the best samples of hunting 
tales and of Cumbrian talk that I, at least, have 
ever heard. Let us hope that he may yet hear old 
William tell it—in Valhalla. A. J. M. 


It may be thought worth while to preserve in 
this connexion an account of one remarkable run 
as told by the shepherds and recorded in Mr. 
Watson’s ‘Nature and Woodcraft.’ It lasted 
upwards of nine hours, and the distance covered 
must have been considerably over a hundred miles. 
The chase began about noon, and at six in the 
evening, when Reynard was believed to be 
exhausted, he again made for the hills, where both 
fox and hounds were lost to the hunters. At nine 
the hounds were heard returning by the way they 
had gone, and were still in fullcry. By this time 
half the pack had fallen off, and the echoes that 
rang among the mountains in the moonlight night, 
as the hounds passed and repassed through the 

rge, were magnificent. Soon the prolonged deep 

ying was changed into short sharp barks—a 
sure indication that the dogs were viewing their 
game. In a short time all was still, and then 
ended the life of ps the toughest old fox 
that ever ran the fe’ 

Mr. Bovcurer may perhaps like to have it 
recorded that, though the Cumbrian yeomen are 
keen sportsmen, the hill foxes are hunted for 
reasons others than those of sport pure and simple. 
The song of ‘John Peel’ is a song of songs ; no 
composition, but a simple inspiration, drawing 
tears from the strong man, its hero, who heard it. 
When a lesser song-maker sang at the camp fire— 

Altho’ in this campaign 

We ‘ve no whiskey or champagne 

We'll keep our spirits going with a song, boys— 
he doubtless recognized that the next singer could 
sing no song better fitted than ‘John Peel’ to 
** keep our spirits going,” or to “ stir the heart like 
a trumpet.” 

Every one will agree with Mr. Boucater that 


the original words are worth preserving; bat 
every one who reads the words at p. 282 must have 
been struck by a ludicrous alteration, which cannot 
have been due to Mr. Boucater and is certainly 
not due to John Woodcock Graves. I read in 
Mr. Bovcutzr’s communication :— 

D’ ye ken that dog, whose tongue is death? 

D’ ye ken her sons ? 
Of course, every bitch is a dog, while every dog is 
not a bitch, just as every mare is a horse, while 
every horse is not a mare ; but the context has to 
be considered. One would not talk of a horse and 
her foal. Is this an instance of that supposed lip- 
delicacy which threatens to bowdlerize even our 
nursery rhymes ? 


Bawnsuee (7S. x. 268).—I extract the follow- 
ing from Plutarch’s ‘ Life of Dion.’ The being 
mentioned is very like the Banshee :— 

“ Whilst this conspiracy was on foot, Dion had a mon- 
strous and dreadful apparition. As he was meditating 
one evening alone in the portico before his house he 
heard a sudden noise, and, turning about, perceived a 
woman of gigantic size at the end of the portico, in the 
form of one of the furies, as they are represented on the 
theatre, sweeping the floor with a broom, In his terror 
and amazement he sent for some of his friends, and, in- 
forming them of this prodigy, desired that they would 
stay with him during the night. His mind was in the 
utmost disorder, and he was apprehensive that if they 
left him the spectre would appear again; but he saw it 
no more. Soon after thie his only son, who was now 
almost grown up to manhood, upon some childish dis- 
pleasure or frivolous affront, threw himself from the top 
of the house and was killed upon the spot.” —Langhorne’s 
* Plutarch,’ vol. vi, p. 48. 

E. Yarpiey. 


I suppose that Melusine was a kind of banshee ; 
at any rate, she “ behaved as such.” See my edi- 
tion of the ‘Romance of Partenay’ and the chapter 
on “ Melusine” in Baring-Gould’s ‘Curious Myths 
of the Middle Ages.’ The spelling bean-sig is 
wrong, though O'Reilly gives sighe in his ‘Irish 
Dictionary.’ He should have spelt it sidhe, as the 
Old Irish form is side (Windisch). 

Water W. Sxeat. 

Your correspondent J. B. 3. will find much in- 
formation on this subject in Mr. and Mrs. Hall’s 
‘Ireland’ (London, How, 1842-3), in which in- 
teresting work it is stated that appearances of the 
Banshee are associated “ with the ancient families 
of Italy, and some of the princely houses of Ger- 
many.” The Irish word, it may be remarked, 
“corresponds very much to the Pari Banou of the 
‘Arabian Nights’: its ideal meaning is ‘a nympb 
of the air’” (vide vol. iii. p. 104). 

Hewry Geratp Hors. 

6, Preegrove Road, N. 


The Welsh Gwrich Pi Rhibyn and the Scottish 
Bodach Glay are similar superstitions to that of 


the Irish Banshee. I had a fond belief that the 
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Banshee was a purely Irish superstition, but find 
that Dr. Brewer, in his ‘ Dictionary of Phrase an 
Fable,’ says it is a domestic spirit which follows 
Highland families. To show that the belief con- 
cerning the Banshee is not altogether confined to 
Ireland, Crofton Croker, in his ‘ Fairy Legends of 
the South of Ireland,’ says :— 

“The reader will probably remember the White Lady 

of the house of Brandenburgh and the fairy Melusine, 
who usually prognosticated the recurrence of mortality 
in some noble family of Poitou, Prince, in his‘ Worthies 
of Devon,’ records the ap; ce of a white bird per- 
forming the same office for the worshipful lineage of 
Oxenham.” 
It is well known that Kingsley alludes to the last- 
named spirit in ‘Westward Ho!’ J. B.S. will 
find a lot of farther instances in Croker’s interest- 
ing book. W. W. Davies. 

Glenmore, Lisburn, Ireland. 


“Write you” (7@ x. 168, 273).—Surely 
Pror. Skat is wrong, and “ write you” without 
an accusative to follow is a commercial vulgarism! 
The rule is clear enough. The dative in English is 
formed by the preposition to, which is, however, 
omitted when the dative is followed by an accusa- 
tive. Thus we say: “I write to him daily,” “He 
sends my letters to his sisters,” “‘ They send me the 
local newspapers.” It would be radically wrong to 
omit the preposition in either of the first two sen- 
tences. L. L. K. 


Pror. Sxzat affirms the antiquity of the phrase; 
but does he not ignore the correct usage of to-day? 
We use the dative when there is a substantival 
object expressed, the preposition and accusative 
when a clause follows. Thus we say “I wrote youa 
letter,” but “I wrote to you that I was unwell.” 
Across the Tweed they say, “ I wrote you that I was 
unwell,” as Scott usually did. Surely an archaism 
becomes in time a vulgarism. Would Pror. Sxeat 
follow Bentley in saying “‘ He told me on it”? 

Those who do not like expressions that have ob- 
tained universal currency may, I think, complain 
meekly of what they consider to be objectionable, 
and should themselves persistently set a better 
example. That being done, all that can well be 
done is done. I do not at all object to the expres- 
sion myself, and I love to see language discarding 
what is useless. But Pror. Skat introduces a 
fresh phrase, in which he says we should hesitate 
to insert the word to, viz., “ I gave to you the book.” 
Will anybody object to ‘* I gave the book to you” ? 
This resolves it at once to the question of ordo, as 
Mr. Burier points out. There is often a good 
deal of tw um and tweedledee in these dis- 
quisitions. ©. A. Warp. 

Walthamstow. 


Of course any one would say “‘ I will write 
aletter.” Pror. Sxear in this instance 


to have wasted his virtuous indignation on the 


d | desert air. Does he approve of “I will wire you”? 


J. F, Mansercs. 
Liverpool, 


Joun Hatt Srevenson (7" x. 339).—A 
small matter, but ‘ N. & Q.’ is nothing if not abso- 
lutely accurate. “John Hall Stephenson” should 
be John Hall Stevenson. See Lowndes, also the 
Academy for Aug. 30, 1884. 

A. Grancer Horr. 

P.S.—What authority is there for stating that 
Stevenson was a relative of Sterne ? 


Portrait oF Scorr (7S. x. 268).—The por- 
trait of Walter Scott by Northcote was painted for 
Sir William Knighton. Knighton and Northcote 
were both Plymouth men. Sir William’s son, the 
second baronet, died about two years ago, leaving 
no son ; but the picture is doubtless in the posses- 
sion of the family. When a young man I knew 
old Northcote well. I learned from him an expres- 
sion of Scott’s, while sitting to him, which is worth 
recording. Northcote said to him, “I like your 
stories, Sir Walter: when I am reading them I 
never know what is coming.” ‘‘ Neither do I,” 
said Scott. Many of Scott’s novels seem to show 
that he trusted to his unbounded fertility of ima- 
gination, and launched into a story without having 
arranged the catastrophe. J. Carrick Moore. 


Cuurcn at GREENSTEAD S. x. 208, 297).— 
The measurements given by Mr. SPURGEON corre- 
spond exactly with the dimensions of the church 
as copied by Muilman (‘ History of Essex,’ 1770, 
iii. 380) from an account sent by Mr. S. Letheuil- 
lier to the Society of Antiquaries; but in the 
number of the half trunks Mr. Spurcson’s total 
differs from Muilman’s. The latter says :-— 

“ Of these trunks of trees there are twenty-four on the 
north side of the church, they extending to the extremity 
of the wooden steeple ; but on the south side twelve only, 
= steeple on this side being supported by common tim- 

rs. 


Muilman gives a small engraving of the church, 
taken from north side, which shows a breach 
in the external line of trunks, as though a small} 
north door had formerly given admission to the 
church there, which having been removed, the wall 
had been made good with plaster. My photogra 
of the church is taken from the south-east. On 
that side the line of trunks is interrupted by the 
porch and present entrance. This photograph must 
have been taken some twenty-five years ago. Can- 
not some competent authority decide the vexed 

uestion whether the timber is oak or chestnut ? 

r. Letheuillier speaks of “the trunks of large 
oaks.” Mr. Muilman says :— i 

“ At the time we surveyed this church, the carpenters 
being at work upon it, we enquired of them what kind 
of wood these trunks were; and they told us they were 
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chesnut; a wood remarkable for decaying first in the 
inside, or at the peth,” 

“Tractant fabrilia fabri.” The carpenters should 
be the best judges in such a cause. Yet, if these 
venerable logs date back to the eleventh century, 
they must have been almost certainly wrong. The 
‘Penny Cyclopedia,’ s.v. “Castanea,” lays down 
authoritatively that the chestnut has no claim to 
be indigenous in England, and that the timber in 
old buildings commonly supposed to be Castanea 
vesca is really Quercus sessilifolia. It is in the 
last degree improbable that timber would have 
been brought from the Continent for the building 
of this primitive shrine while the species of oak in 
question, which in grain is said to resemble chest- 
nut, must have grown abundantly in the neigh- 
bouring forests. Will some expert go to Green- 
stead and either confirm or disprove this position ? 

CO. 


“ONE LAW FOR THE RICH AND ONE LAW FOR THE 
poor” (7 §, ix. 288,453; x. 72, 291).—Diogenes 
Laertius (i. 58) attributes the saying that “laws 
are like cobwebs,” &c., to Solon, Stobeus (Serm. 
oe Zalencus. A quotation from Swift, without 

nce, isgivenin Timbs’s ‘ Laconics’ (i. No. 169) : 
“ Laws are like cobwebs, which may catch small 
flies, but let wasps and hornets break through.” 
This is very close to the saying as given by Stobxus. 
Robert Oawdray, in ‘A Treasury or Storehouse of 
Similes,’ 1609, reprinted 1868, p. 205, under 
“ Laws like to cobwebs,” has :— 

“ As little flies are fast tied and easily snared in the 
cobwebs, but the drones and great flies break and escape 
Comp them: so, likewise, poor and mean men are fast 
wound and holden in the penalties and dangers of laws, 
but lords and men in great authority daily break laws 
and are not corrected, so that the weakest goeth to the 
wall and the worst holdeth the candle.” 

It may be worth while to add the following :— 

“Laws catch flies but Jet hornets go free.”—Bohn’s 
* Handbook of Proverbs,’ 1879, p. 109; Hazlitt’s ‘ English 
Proverbs,’ 1882, p. 265. 

vad leis, onde querem crozados. Laws go where 
dollars please.”—Bohn’s ‘ Polyglot of Foreign Proverbs,’ 
1877, p. 280, “ Portuguese Proverbs,” 

“Un eaco de ducati, uno de carta e uno de pazienza, 
per aver bona sentenza.”—‘ Raccolta di Proverbi Veneti,’ 

tta da C. Pasqualigo, sec, ediz., 1879, p. 159, sud 

7 ite vuo cose, pid leggero, he parole e 

” —*Proverbi Toscani,’ G. 
— awpliati da G. Capponi, 1873, p. 206, sub “ Gius- 


“ Sic a Gallis exprimitur: Les petits sont subjects aux 
Lois, et les oy en font 4 leur guise.”—‘ Adagia,’ 
Erasmi, &c., 1670, p. 22; ‘ Absurda,’ &c., sub “Camel 
Transmisso,” Kc, 


St. Austin’s, Warrington, 


(7" 8, x. 169, 298).—I do ‘not 
agree with Mr. Hatt’s attack on Kemble’s 
“unhappy craze,” as he unfairly calls it. Any 
one who really reads Kemble’s words against 


Ropert Pierpoint. 


the misuse of the theory at p. 60 of vol. i. of his 
‘Saxons in England’ may fairly conclude that 
Kemble was not “crazy” atall. In a great num- 
ber of cases he is obviously right. For example, 
the suffix -ing-a is the suffix of a genitive plural, 
so that Billinga-byrig can only mean “city of the 
Billings,” and, curiously enough, Mr. Hatt 
actually admits this. But, if so, where is the 
craze? A large number of names occur in the 
nominative plural -ing-as, which again gives the 
same result. The list is quite a long one. I have 
never heard of ingens meaning “ progeny,” and do 
not know in what language it occurs. 
Water W. Sxear. 


Botes (7"S, x, 228).—The Bowleses of Milton 
Hill, Berks, bear the arms Azure, a chevron argent 
between three boars’ heads in cups or. They are 
descended from the Bowleses or Boleses of Lincoln- 
shire. There were also Boleses of Hampshire and 
Wiltshire. The name in old deeds is spelt Boles, 
and apparently the letter w was — — 


Rizpan, tHe Daventer or Aran (7* §, x, 
268).—Many years ago there used to be a painting 
in oils of this sad scene at Castle Ashby, the stately 
seat of the Marquis of Northampton, built by Inigo 
Jones. It was painted by the late marquis, who 
was an excellent artist, and the last I heard of it 
was that it had been removed to the London resi- 
dence of the family. , 

In Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of the Bible,’ s. v. “ Riz- 
pab,” in an article to which the initial G. is sub- 
scribed, we are informed :— 

“ But it is questionable whether the ordinary concep- 
tion of the scene is accurate, The seven victims were 
not, as the A.V. implies, ‘ hung’; they were crucified. 
The seven crosses were planted in the rock on the top of 
the sacred hill of Gibeah...... The victims were sacrificed 
at the beginning of barley harvest—the sacred and festal 
time of the passover—and in the full blaze of the summer 
sun they hung till the fall of the periodics! rain in Octo- 
ber...... She spread on the rocky floor the thick mourning 
garment of black sackcloth which as a widow she wore, 
and crouching there she watched that neither vulture 
nor jackal should molest the bodies.” 

Joun Pickxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


This picture, about which Mr. ARBUTHNOT asks, 
is by Mr. Briton Riviére. It is in the possession 
of Mr. John Aird, M.P., and is, or was recently, 
exhibited at the Guildhall, London. EW.B 


Seta (7™ S. vii. 507; viii. 58, 154).—It 
strikes me that, so far 
of very high antiquity in England. ere was 
enie name Askil, or in Latin shape Ascuillus 


(‘Bracton’s Note-Book,’ case 97). Hence the 
Yorkshire place-name of Aschilebi in Domesday 
Book. What looks like the feminine was of p 

frequent occurrence in the thirteenth century. t 
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was t Ascelina generally, but sometimes As- 
= Domesday of St. Paul’s, 1222,’ Camden 
Society edition, pp. 2, 14, 17, 76; ‘ Bracton’s 
Note-Book,’ case 7). On the same phonetic line 
by which the old Roskelyn or Roscelin passed 
into Rosselin, now Roslin, we may safely predicate 
that ina was at an early date pronounced 
Asselina. I therefore see no reason to doubt that 
a natural process of decapitation has given us 
Selina. Gro. Nxison. 


Dr. Busort anp Ancient Ectipsss §. x. 
184, 296).—Newton’s ‘ Chronology,’ as well as the 
other work to which E. L. G. refers, was not pub- 
lished until after his death. But not one of the 
three editions of the ‘ Principia,’ which were pub- 
lished during his lifetime, was edited by himself. 
The first appeared under the care of Halley, the 
second of Cotes, and the third of Pemberton. 

With regard to the error pointed out by E. L. G. 
in the ‘Chronology,’ it seems to me very unlikely 
that a printer should have turned the sun into the 
moon, and that it was probably a lapsus plume on 
the part of Newton himself, who never saw the 
work in type. 

I may add that I did not mean to refer to ‘L’Art 
de Vérifier les Dates’ as the first place in which 
the solar eclipse of April 19, B.c. 481, is spoken 
of, but as a well-known authority which all 
writers on historical eclipses should be well ac- 
quainted with. That work itself refers to Calvisius, 
who discussed the eclipse long before the time of 
Newton. W. T. 

Blackheath, 


Tae Uras or Easter (7* §. x. 187, 252, 313). 
—The amusing derivation of utas from the Latin 
ut (which forms a part of the word gamut) is a 
fine specimen of “ partial” etymology. I define 
“partial” etymology as that which only takes 
account of a part of a word, as if one were to 
derive yellow from the verb to yell, without any 
attempt to account for the -ow. But, of course, 
we must account for the -as just as much as the ut-, 
May I repeat that utas is merely a variant form of 
the very word octaves itself, as explained in my 
‘Dictionary’? I have given further references at 
sy of the second edition of my larger ‘ Dictionary.’ 

Lat. acc. octavas is spelt utaves in Anglo- 
French, in the Year-books of Edward I., ii. 407; 
and utavs in the same, i. 75, Utas resulted from 
the loss of v in the awkward form utavs. 

Watrer W. Sxzar. 
_ Why do people ask questions and air conjectures 
in matters of etymology before they have consulted 
ordinary works of reference? In Mayhew and 
Skeat’s ‘Dictionary’ utas is derived, no doubt 
rightly, from the “Anglo-French ufaves; Lat. 
oclavas. For the s=v's cp. in Old French vis= 
viwus.” In his ‘Concise Etym. Dict.’ Skeat says, 


 Utas is a Norman French word corres ef to 
Old French oitauves.” 
Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


‘Critica Novazeatanpica’ (7" §, x. 107, 
198).—Mr. Turnsv ct will find a communication 
on this erudite pamphlet in 7 S. ix. 271. 

P. J. F. Gantitton. 


Wayzcoose §. x. 187, 233).—I cordially 
agree with Pror. Skear that a goose is peculiarly 
English ; but I do not see that the prefix “ wayz” 
is sufficiently explained. 

The learned professor says ‘‘ non-German,” yet 
Wayz is wase, apparently Low German (Dutch). 
Now there is in Belgic Flanders a large tract of 
land reclaimed from the sea, of great fertility, 
known as the “Pays de Waes,” not explained, 
with a place-name Tamise, suggestive of our 
homely Thames. The district lies between Antwerp 
and Ghent, with a local railway line of its own ; 
Waesmunster and St, Gilles-Waes are distinctive 
townships. 

Dismissing the prefix for the present, I will add 
that our “wayzgoose” is also called the “ Arvyst 
Gos,” also the ‘‘ bean goose,” so our bean feasts ; 
the term “ harvest” corresponds to our festive time 
at Michaelmas Day, when the “goose” is ripe, so 
to speak, or fattened for market. I suppose these 
anniversaries originated in the land as “ harvest 
home jollities,” before trade guilds became estab- 
lished, because the terms used are bucolic, not 
urbanic. 

Now for “‘wayz” take the German wachsen, 
Dutch wassen, Skt. vaksh, “to grow, or increase,” 
so to fatten, ‘‘ Jeshurun waxed fat.” I therefore 
suggest that wayz and waes are identical, so the 
latter means the “‘ fat lands.” The “ bean goose” 
is anser Segetum, so only another name for the 
** harvest goose,” as above. 

There is just one more point. A well-known anti- 
quary of official reputation has disinterred a river 

asa, along the course of our Thames, about 
Abingdon. It occurs only in charters, and may be 
a misspelling of Isis, Thus, if the latter is supposed 
to represent usk as a river name, the wu easily 
becomes w, as in whiskey. It is above the Thame, 
which some regard as the parent name of Thames, 
because it adjoins the ancient fordway at Walling- 
ford, the very highest point that can be suggested 
for Cresar’s crossing (which was the tradition in 
King Alfred’s day), hence his knowledge of the 
— So much for Wasa, which may yet prove 
of importance as a side-light to wayzgoose. 

A. Hatt. 

The Rev. A. S. Palmer, in his ‘ Folk Etymology,’ 
gives the following quotation for the use of this 
word : “The Master Printer gives them a way-goose, 
that is, he makes them a good feast,” &c. (Moxon, 
* Mechanick Exercises,’ 1683). Can any one furnish 


an earlier quotation? Bailey gives wayz-goose, a 
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stubble-goose. Waze is given in Wright’s ‘ Pro- 
vincial Dictionary.’ Wright thus curiously explains 
the word: “A cushion or bundle of straw placed 
under [the italics are mine] the crown of the head 
to relieve it from a burden.” 

F, C. Brrxsecr Terry. 


Bisnor Bossver (7" §. x. 288).—There is an 
interesting article on this bishop in the Quarterly 
Review for April, 1884. Of his alleged marriage 
the author says (pp. 293, 294) :— 

“ Late in his life, indeed, some dissolute priest whom 
he had ejected spread a report of his baving, when 
young, contracted a clandestine marriage with a Made- 
moiselle de Mauléon, a lady to whom he rendered many 
services, and who eventually outlived him; but the state- 
ment is so evidently baseless that it would not be worth 
mentioning, except to explain a bon-mot to which it gave 
occasion, that M. de Meaux was more Mauléoniste than 
Moliniste. From the first the priestly vocation seems to 
have satisfied and absorbed him ; his marvellous faculties 
as they ripened found all the outlet they needed in the 
exercises and duties of the ecclesiastic and theologian. 
He was born with a sacerdotal soul; without a single 
inward struggle or wandering desire he yielded himself 
to his chosen calling, and for it alone he lived to the end.” 


ALPHA. 


An interesting account of the Bishop of Meaux 
will be found, but without the slightest reference 
to his marriage, with portrait, in M. Guizot’s 
* History of France,’ vol. iv., pp. 492-500 (Lon- 
don, Sampson Low & Co., 1875). 

Heyry Geratp Hope. 

6, Freegrove Road, N. 


Coriositres oF Derivation: Inkpen (7" x. 
106, 194, 295).—I have much pleasure in again 
commending Mr. Geo. Nerson’s remarks. Of 
course, the notion of deriving Inkpen from ing, 
meadow, and the Celtic pen, inverts the order of 
combination. Surely every one should know that 
when English and Celtic are combined, the Celtic 
portion of the word comes first, not second. It is 
an easy guess that Inkpen is from ing and pen, 
and, fortunately, it is capable of proof; for the 
spelling Inge-penne occurs in Kemble’s ‘ Codex 

iplomaticus,’ which is the first book to be con- 
sulted, and is, therefore, seldom consulted at all. 
Perhaps it may now dawn upon some minds that 
pen is an English word altogether ; and that ing- 
pen is merely a pen (for sheep, &c.) in a meadow. 

Water W. Sxeart. 

Whatever may be the meaning of this name, 
“the meadow on the hill” is by no means an 
impossible place-name. Mr. Neitson says he 
never saw a meadow on a hill; but I have seen 
hundreds. A meadow is only a field of grass 
reserved for mowing; and why should it not be on 


Cueston, Hertrorpsuire (7* x. 307).—This 
is the well-known parish now usually called Ches- 


hunt. In a very interesting road-book in 

, dated 1755, I find “ Cheston-street " 
the distance of fourteen miles one furlong from 
London, on the road to Berwick-upon-Tweed ; and 
in the list of fairs at the end of the book is 
“Cheston, Aug. 3.” But in the account of the 
Roman roads in Herts the name of eo 
mentioned eleven times as Cheshunt, and the place 
is said to be the Durolitum of Antoninus. 


W. R. Tare. 
Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


There is no necessity for a suggestion about the 
Hertfordshire parish of which your correspondent 
S. is in search. Cheston is nothing else than Ches- 
hunt, under an ancient form. 


Frepx. Cuas. Cass. 
Monken Hadley Rectory. 
ea many replies to the same effect are acknow- 


Sones Waytep x. 287).—If your corre- 
spondent will be kind enough to supply an address, 
I shall be glad to lend the music and words of the 
first song alluded to, the first verse of which is as 
follows :— 

When I was an infant, gossips would say 
I'd when older be a soldier ; 

Rattles and toys I'd throw them away, 
Unless a gun or a sabre. FEF 


Rippte: “A HEADLESS MAN,” &c. (7" S. x. 
268).—There is nothing in the context of the 
passage in Borrow’s ‘Bible in Spain,’ from which 
these lines are quoted, to show that they were ever 
intended as a riddle. It seems to me that they 
are merely nonsense verses, and as they are almost 
invariably misquoted, I subjoin the correct version. 
The person who quotes the stanza is Borrow's 
guide, the quaint, merry, Sancho Panza-like Martin 
of Rivadeo. ‘‘I will now,” he says, after some 
complimentary remarks on the pleasure he has 
found in Borrow’s company—“ I will now go and 
write a letter to my wife at Rivadeo, iniocming her 
that she must not expect to see me back for several 
days.” He then went out of the room singing the 
following stanza :— 

A handless man a letter did write, 

A dumb dictated it word for word : 

The person who read it had lost his sight, 

And deaf was he who listened and heard. 
This is, of course, Borrow’s translation of the 
original Spanish. There is no further reference to 
the words, and nothing, as I have said, to indicate 
that they are other than nonsense verses of a type 
similar to the “‘ Wise Men of Gotham.” 

Witmorr Drxoy. 


Dr. Jonnson’s (7" 8. x. 186, 274). 
—Mr. H. G. Hops, at the last reference, says 
Westminster Abbey that it “stands alone amongst 
the buildings of the world.” May I be allowed to 
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tell the following authentic incident in connexion 
with the Abbey? Iam quite sure it has never 
been in print. A retired Scottish doctor, whom I 
knew in my Carlisle days many years ago, told me 
that on once visiting the Abbey he had just opened 
the door, and in another second would have had 
his bat off, when a verger was down on him with, 
“Take off your hat, sir!” My good old friend 
looked at the verger, and replied, ‘‘ Take off my 
hat? I wonder where the man is who would keep 
on his hat in Westminster Abbey!” The verger 
thereupon made him the amende honorable by 
saying, ‘‘ I see you are one of the right sort,” or 
words to that effect. 

Was it not Sir Godfrey Kneller who, in a less 
reverential spirit than that of my Scottish friend, 
said, “By gar! I will not be buried in West- 
minster Abbey ; they do bury fools there ! ” 

JonaTHaN Bovucaler. 


Svear-tones (7 §. vii. 189, 253).—On Feb. 13, 
at a meeting of the Society of Antiquaries, Mr. 
Nightingale exhibited forty-two examples of pierced 
and embossed sugar-tongs, ranging in date from 
1750 to 1800. L. L. K. 


Howarp Duptey §. x. 287).—An account 
of Howard Dudley, wood engraver (1820-1864), 
appears in ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xvi. p. 104. He 
was the author, inter alia, of ‘ The History and 
Antiquities of Horsham,’ Lond., 1836, 12mo. 
Your correspondent is in error in describing this 
work as a ‘ History of Evesham.’ 
Hipwet. 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


‘Tom Tett Trorn’ §S. x. 247).—Yes; in 
reply to J. C. J., this is in print :— 


Tom Tell Troath ; or,a Free Discourse touching the 
Manners of the Tyme, directed to his Majestie by way 


of humble Advertisement. N.d., or d. (1626). 4to. 
Black letter. Pp, 30. 
The title became familiar :— 


Tom Tell Troth’s come to Town again with his 
Humours. London, 1643. 4to. 
ong Troth’s Westminster Footpost. London, 
. 


Tom Tell Troth; or,a Dialogue between the Devil 
and the Pope about carrying on the Plot. In verse. 
Np. (cor. d.) or d. 1679. 4to, (Lowndes.) 


Ep. MarsHALt, 


TransLation Wantep (7* x. 269).—Surely 
there is no difficulty about the sign resembling the 
form of 7. It is the Tironian sign for “ et,” and is 
held to be as old as Cicero, whose freed man, Tul- 
lius Tiro, is said to have first introduced it. 

L. L. K. 

“To saunter” (7% §. vii. 464).—I notice that 
my note on this word has not found its way into 
the index of vol. vii. The oversight is very under- 
sandable. A note on ‘St, Felix Place-names’ 


finishes on the last line of the first column of the 
page, whilst the note on ‘To saunter’ begins on 
the first line of the second column. The heading 
of my note has, in consequence, been overlooked, 
whilst my signature has attracted the eye of the 
compiler of the index, and thus I have been credited 
with the note on ‘ St. Felix,’ &c., whilst my own 
note has been attributed to no one. 
F. Cuance. 


Worpsworta’s on Intimations or Im- 
morTauity’ (7 §. vii. 168, 278, 357, 416 ; viii. 
89, 369 ; ix. 297; x. 109, 196, 258).—The follow- 
ing words of Southey appear almost prophetic of 
the discussion lately going on in ‘ N. & Q.’:— 

“We shall probably agree altogether some day upon 
Wordsworth’s Lyrical Poems. Does he not associate 
more feeling with particular phrases, and you also with 
him, than those phrases convey to any one else? This I 
suspect. Who would part with a ring of a dead friend's 
hair? and yet a jeweller will give for it only the value of 
the gold: and so must words pass for their value.””—Ex- 
tract from a letter from Southey to Coleridge, Bristol, 
August 4, 1802. 

While Coleridge's admiration for Wordsworth 
was unbounded, that of Southey was more dis- 
criminating, and yet Southey had a real apprecia- 
tion of his brother poet. In a former letter to 
Coleridge, referring to the = ‘The Brothers,’ 
Southey says, “God bless Wordsworth for that 

oem!” Can we not, then, following Southey’s 
teaching, bless Wordsworth’s memory for the great 
deal he has left us both easy and pleasant to 
understand, and not trouble ourselves with critical 
analysis of a phrase or two, which (as Southey sug- 
gests) expressed not so much what the words con- 
veyed as what the poet felt ? 

In my youth at Keswick I was daily familiar 
with the sight of Southey, and occasionally also 
with Wordsworth, and having been somewhat, as 
Tom Hood says, ‘‘ a Wordsworth worshipper and 
a Southey wooer,” would suggest that it is suffi- 
cient for a due appreciation of such phrases as 
have provoked the discussions in ‘N. & Q.’ to 
take “fields,” where not obviously applied to en- 
closed acres, to express unbounded space, and 
“sleep” as generally figurative of solitude and 
silence. Witness in ‘ The Excursion ’:— 

Chaldean shepherds, ranging trackless fields 

Spread like a sea in boundless solitude. 
Here we have “fields” so vast and destitute of 
landmarks that travellers 

Looked on the polar star as on a guide 

And guardian of their course. 
See also the poet’s grand sonnet, written at four 
o’clock in the morning on the top of the Dover 
coach when crossing Westminster Bridge, when he 
sees 


Ships, towers, domes, theatres, temples lie 
Open unto the fields and to the sky 


and rapturously exclaims :— 
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Never did sun more beautifully steep 

In his first splendour valley, rock, or hill, 

Ne’er saw I, never felt a calm so deep. 

The river glideth at his own sweet will. 

Dear God | the very houses seem asleep, 

And all that mighty heart is lying still. 
Surely lines like these are the best exponents of 
the poet’s meaning of his favourite expressions 
* fields” and “ sleep.” G. Watson. 

Wordeworth Street, Penrith. 


This line presents no difficulty to me if taken 
apart from its immediate context and compared 
with other lines in the same poem. The poet says, 
** But trailing clouds of glory do we come,” and 
as “clouds” here cannot mean material ones, so I 
think ‘‘ winds” in the line under discussion mean 
a mysterious spiritual influx from a former state of 
existence, felicitously symbolized as “ the fields of 


sleep.” 

Taken in its immediate connexion, the line is 
certainly somewhat abrupt, and may have been 
one patched in, and so not exactly matching with 
others, though on closer inspection it is worthy of 
notice that the poet, first roused from his sadness 
by the sound of the cataract, next hears the echoes 
among mountains, suggesting higher levels and un- 
limited distance, whence he soars to the unseen 
and speaks of those invisible messengers at whose 
breath nature at once assumes her wonted gaiety. 

I confess that to my taste the line in debate is 
one of the most lovely Wordsworth ever penned. I 
doubt not it came to him full-fledged, a white- 
winged thought among the sweet flock of his 
gentle imaginings. Mary W. Gate. 


To the interesting discussion in your columns 
on this line of Wordsworth perhaps you will allow 
me to contribute one brief suggestion. The poet 
seems to me to have simply translated into the 
phrase of the imagination the same divine thought 
which breaks into speech from the lips of 
the Son of God, “The wind bloweth where it 
listeth ; and thou canst not tell whence it cometh.” 
“The fields of sleep” are that undiscovered bourne 
—the site waking fancy cannot scoop out—whence 
come the winds to us and whither they betake 
themselves again. C. I. Brack. 

Burley in Wharfedale. 


“O Sarrentia” (7" x. 246).—The volame 
of the Archeologia to which J. T. F. refers is 
vol. xlix. part i. p. 219, where there is a paper b 
Everard Green, F.S.A., ‘On the Words “ 
Sapientia” in the Calendar.’ Ep, Marsnatt. 


Juvenite S. x. 308).—The delight- 
ful little work of which J. W. C. is in quest is 
*The Child’s Own Story Book,’ by Mrs. Jerram, 
**late Jane Elizabeth Holmes,” as the holders of 
the third edition are duly informed upon the title- 
page. The preface is dated Derby, Feb. 20, 1840, 
and the pablishe rs were Darton & Clark, Holborn 


Hill. I have reason to believe that the book has 
been reprinted within the last fifteen years, bat it 
is one which may fail to find its way to the hearts 
of nursery readers and listeners nowadays, when 
juvenile literature is so brilliant and so smart. Shall 
I ever forget the strange charm of ‘ The Little 
Bird’s Tale’ and the sense of fun, marred by some 
self i , With which I heard of‘ Thomas, 
the Obstinate Boy’? 

I must frankly admit that the natural hi 
teaching of the book is not quite abreast of the 
age. Retentive infants will have something to un- 
learn. John is disposed to be cruel to a frog, and 
wishes to set a dog on it: his gentler sister thus 
admonishes him :— 

“* Why, it is quite a large one, John, and I dare say it 
has many young ones at home, and only think, Jobn, if 
you had killed it, how those poor little frogs would have 
grieved.’ ‘ Nonsense, Helen, to talk of frogs grieving; 
they cannot love each other,’ ‘Indeed, John, but they 
do love each other : are they not brothers and sisters? 
and do not all brothers and sisters love each other?’” 


O sancta simplicitas ! Sr. Swirar. 


Lerrer X (7 S. x. 188, 234).—A curious in- 
stance, so late as the seventeenth century, of p 
substituted for x is to be seen in “epotick words” 
(Hales, ‘Golden Remains,’ ed. 1673, i. 282). From 
correspondence with Mr, Henry Bradley I con- 
clude that in the Philological Society’s dictionary 
this “‘ epotick” will: occupy one of the numerous 
niches reserved for “‘ words that are no a 


Marlesford. 


Curagoa or Coragao x. 207).—In the 
account of Capt. Dampier’s ‘ Voyages’ which is 
given in Harris’s ‘ Collection’ (1705) the name of 
this island is spelt Querisao (vol. ii. p. 870); in 
the ‘ Map of the West Indies,’ dated 1703, in the 
same work, it is marked as Curassow; and in an 
account of the “ Bucaniers” it appears as Carassol 
(p. 846). Keith Johnston gives Curagao. At the 
end of the last century the favourite spelling 
seems to have been Curassou. 

J. F. 

Liverpool. 

Dampier calls this island Querisao, but the 
accompanying map has Curagoa. See third edi- 
tion, 1698. G. 8. 


Mitirary Stanparps (7™ §, x. 326).—Infantry 
regiments never, to my knowledge, carried standards 
in the last century; but those which SxpastiaN 
appears to have seen are, in all probability, what 
were carried by the old 2ist Royal Windsor 
Foresters, commonly called the Royal Foresters. 
It was a dragoon, and not an infantry regiment, 
and was raised at Windsor in 1759 by the Marquis 
of Granby and Lord Robert Sutton, the former 
ranking as colonel and the latter as lieutenant- 
colonel commandant. A peculiarity of the regi- 
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ment was that the field officers commanded their 
own troops, contrary to the practice prevailing in 
other dragoon regiments ; and the recruiting in- 
structions laid down that the men were to be 
“light and straight, and by no means gummy,” 
whatever that meant. The uniform was scarlet 
with blue facings, and the third flag alluded to 
was doubtless the guidon, which in dragoon regi- 
ments was always crimson. The Royal Foresters 
never served out of England, and were disbanded 
at the peace in 1763. I should like to know where 
the standards are now. R. Houpey, 

Capt. 4th Worcestershire Regiment. 

Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall Yard. 


Ivrivenza (7 S. ix. 184; x. 332).—B. W. S. 
says, “ The earliest reference to this epidemic men- 
tioned by your correspondents is in 1782.” If he 
will turn to 6" S. viii. 478, he will find that Lapy 
Russeit, who always writes to the point, gives an 
instance of the word from a letter written in 1762. 

J. Drxon. 


Hymn x. 248).— Hezekiah 
Batterworth, in his ‘Story of the Hymns’ (Ameri- 
can Tract Society), gives this hymn a period of 
about two centuries, and declares it was altered 
from Dr. Watts. This is doubtful. Rev. Dr. 
Bullard, of the Massachusetts Sunday School 
Society, says: “I really do not suppose there is 
any living person who can throw any light on the 
subject of who is the author.” Its first appearance 
is traced back to the ‘New England Primer,’ of 
uncertain date. (See ‘Now I lay me down to 
sleep,” the Prayer of Childhood in Literature and 
Song,’ by William Oland Bourne, New York, 
Randolph & Co., 1881.) J. TownNsHEND. 


_ Castett or East : Downine (7" S. 
ix. 8,91, 172, 371; x. 331).—According to Burke’s 
‘Extinct Baronetage,’ Sir George Downing was son 
of Calybut Downing, Rector of Hackney, and of 
Margaret, daughter and coheiress of Robert Brett, 
D.D. Who is right—Ulster King or the Cam- 
bridgeshire rector? ©. F. S, Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


If Burke’s ‘Extinct Baronetage’ is wrong in 
making the first baronet a son of the Rev. Calybut 
Downing, it would be interesting to have the proofs 
of his real parentage published. 

G 

10, Lady Margaret Road, N.W. 


_ Wetsn Fairy (7 x. 327).—C. W., who 
inquires about this family, is probably aware that 
Sir Arthur Northcote, second baronet, married 
Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of James Welsh, 

+» Of Alverdiscote. There are, so far as is 
known, no descendants of the Barnstaple family, 
and there is no pedigree extant. There was a 
family of that name seated at Cross, in Little Tor- 


rington, who were probably connected; but I have 
not been able to prove this. The descendants of 
that family had an old portrait of “Counsellor 
Welsh,” who may have been the James Welsh of 
Alverdiscote. The portrait is still in existence. 
People of the name of Welsh were to be found till 
lately in Little Torrington, but in a lower position 
in life. Grace Welsh, sister, and eventually heiress, 
of Anthony Welsh, the last of this line, married 
Joseph Coplestone, Esq., of Woodland, in Little 
Torrington. Freperic T, Cosy. 


Joun Lanouorye (1735-1779) S. x. 209, 
333).—Churchill’s ‘ Prophecy of Famine’ was pub- 
lished in January, 1763. In my edition, 1807, 
there is this foot-note :— 

“Mr, Wilkes (to whom the poem is inscribed) pro- 
nounced of this poem before it appeared in January, 
1763, ‘that he was sure it would take, as it was at once 
personal, poetical, and political.’ This prediction was 
accomplished. The ‘Prophecy of Famine’ almost ex- 
ceeded the ‘Rosciad’ in popularity and in extent of 
circulation,” 

Frepx. Rote. 

His name is not found in Dr. Stubbs’s ‘ Graduati 
Lambethiani, 1660-1848,’ appearing in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, May and June, 1864, pp. 633, 770. 

Daniet HIPWELL. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Exstos, Anoio-Saxon ScHoLaR 
(7" §. x. 306).—See, as to this lady and her 
learned brother William Elstob, the current 
(October) number of the Monthly Chronicle of 

Vorth-Country Lore, vol. iv. pp. 


or ArcnaroLoey §, x. 3, 114, 
170, 238).—That diphthongs are a complete nuisance 
is a proposition which nobody can deny. What I 
would suggest is that the press should do what 
already many pens habitually do, that is, drop 
diphthongizing and write the combined letters 
apart. What offence can archacology give to any 
reasonable reader? There are dozeas of words in 
the same category. Gro, NEItsoy. 


The “ Archaiologists” may find some support in 
the wish that Uranus were Ouranos, expressed by 
Mr. Gladstone in his letter to Sir Robert Ball, the 
publication of which has attracted attention on 
other accounts. KILLIGREW. 


Lonpon 1n 1796 (7 S. x. 283).—If H. pz B. H. 
will consult ‘N. & Q.,’ 7" S. vii. 367, 458, he will 
find that his remarks as to the present meaning of 
the word duffer are not altogether correct. 

J. F. Manseron. 

Liverpool. 

Reeisters or St. Saviour’s, Sourawark 
S. x. 268).—It has been pointed out in a recent 
notice in ‘ N. & Q.’ of the volume of the Genealogist 
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for 1890 that the marriage registers of St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, 1605-25, are in course of publication 
in the quarterly numbers of that periodical, through 
the exertions of Mr. J. V. L. Pruyn, an able and 
energetic American delver into English records, 
Noman. 


“ Paw Lonpon (7"§. x. 307). 
—The Fryingpen Alley referred to by Mr. Hatten 
still exists. It runs from Sandy’s Row to Bell 
Lane, along the north side of the Jews’ Free School. 
This thoroughfare is just outside the parish of St. 
Botolph, Bishopsgate, and the City bounds. 


Epwarp M. Borrajo. 
The Library, Guildhall, E.C. 


I am sorry I can offer Mr. Hatuen no assistance 
in reply to his question ; but it leads me to ask 
another. What can be the reason why this strange 
name should have been so common? In Bald- 
win’s ‘London Guide,’ 1770, eighteen Fryingpan 
Alleys are noticed. Two occur in streets then so 
recent as Oxford Street and Berwick Street. The 
following are the localities mentioned: The 
Borough; Berwick Street; Brown’s Gardens; 
Deadman’s Place; Fore Street, Lambeth; Golden 
Lane ; Great Swan Alley; St. John’s Street, West 
Smithfield ; Kent Street, Southwark ; Long Lane, 
Smithfield ; Maze, Southwark; Oxford Street; 
Petticoat Lane; Redcross Street, Cripplegate ; 
Tothill Street; Turnmill Street; Wheeler Street ; 
Wood Street, Cheapside. JAYDEE. 


Mopern Potrrican History or Arrica 8. 
x. 348).—No book on the subject exists. Study 
recent magazine articles and the latest maps. . 


Crane (7" S. x. 187, 278).—Any one 
who is contemplating either a biography or a new 
edition of the poems of John Clare should, before 
beginning his task, apply to Mr. J. W. Taylor, of 
Buxton, a nephew of the late John Taylor, of 
Gower Street, for permission to consult a large 
number of unpublished letters of Clare in Mr. 
J. W. Taylor’s possession. Many—perhaps all of 
them—were written by Clare to John Taylor at 
the time when that gentlemen was the editor and 
publisher of the London Magazine. Some years 
since Mr. J. W. Taylor was kind enough to allow 
me to examine them, as well as many other letters 
of interest written to his uncle, and now in his 
possession. Ricup, C. Curisrie. 


Tae Mrs. Hartier §. viii. 
229, 277, 311, 414, 495; ix. 395; x. 131).—The 
mention of Mrs. Hartley’s “husband” in Mr. 
Hipwe v's note might lead readers to suppose that 
the lady was married. Mrs. Hartley never mar- 
ried, and was buried in her maiden name, to which 
she seems to have reverted after the dissolution of 
her connexion with Mr, Hartley. The ringleader 


of the ruffians who insulted Mrs. Hartley at Vaux. 
hall was the notorious George Robert Fitzgerald, 
who was executed in 1786 for the murder of 
Patrick Randal M‘Donnel. The plucky manner 
in which Parson Bate—afterwards Sir Henry Bate 
Dudley—vanquished one Capt. Miles, who sub- 
sequently turned out to be a footman of Fitz. 
gerald’s, in a boxing-match is recounted in the 
memoirs of the timer. W. F, Pripgavx. 


Joppe Harwarp (7" 5S. x. 308).—A good 
account of Sir Andrew Judde, founder of Ton. 
bridge School, is given in Wadmore’s ‘ His 
and Antiquity of the Worshipful Company of 
Skinners,’ 1876, pp. 48-53; and in the same 
volume there is an illustration, taken from a 
picture in the court-room at Skinners’ Hall, sup- 
posed to be a portrait of Judde. 

Epwarp M. Borraso. 

The Library, Guildball, E.C. 


Sir Jonn Moore at Sanpeare (7* §. x. 189, 
278).—According to the life of this distinguished 
soldier written by his brother, Mr. James Carrick 
Moore, and published by Mr. John Murray in 
1834, he arrived in England from Egypt soon after 
the conclusion of peace between Great Britain and 
France. As the preliminaries of peace were signed 
on October 1, 1801, and Sir John Moore spent the 
Christmas at home, it may be presumed that he 
arrived some time between those two dates, From 
other sources I find that shortly after his return 
he was appointed to a command at Brighthelm- 
stone; from there he was removed to Chatham, 
and subsequently to Canterbury, which district he 
held until his appointment to command the = 
encamped at Shorncliffe, on July 9, 1803. 
command included the 4th, 52nd Light Infantry, 
59th, 70th, and 95th (Rifle) Regiments, which were 
encamped at Shorncliffe, as the advanced corps of 
the troops quartered between London and the sea 
coast under the command of Sir David Dundas. 
There appears to have been no camp at Shorneliffe 
prior to this, which formed portion of the great 
scheme for resisting the anticipated invasion by 
Napoleon with his Boulogne flotilla ; and at this 
camp Sir John Moore introduced his famous system 
of light infantry drill. A list of the staff of the 
district is given in the monthly, but not the annual, 
Army Lists of the period. 

R. Hotpex, Capt. 4th Wore. Regt. 

Royal United Service Institution, 


Caartes (7" S. x. 308).—There is 
an obituary notice of Phillips in the Illustrated 
London News, Feb. 19, 1859. It is there stated 
that he “bas left a widow and three children, # 
son and two daughters. His son is an officer in 
India, and one of his daughters is married.” Mrs. 
Phillips is said to have been “a beautiful and 
amiable English wife, one whose excellence of 
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d love for Phillips made his home ever 
abode of happiness and peace.” Phillips did 
pot get on at the Irish bar; but my collateral 
ancestor—Mr. Justice Burton—predicted that he 
would succeed in England, because of his genius 

cross-examining. 
H. Marswatt, M.A. 
Hastings Corporation Reference Library. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &«. 


Palace of Pleasure. Done into English by William 
now again edited by Joseph Jacobs. 

Syvols. (Nutt.) 

Op conceivable reprints of an English work we have long 
been disposed to regard this as the most desirable. In 
common with the ‘Morte Darthur,’ the ‘Palace of 
e’ incurred the severe condemnation of that 
somewhat inflexible English worthy Roger Ascham, who 
would doubtless have loved both works better had cock- 
ting been substituted for war and dicing for gallantry. 
Painter's life, moreover, as Mr. Jacobs shows in his pre- 
fatory matter, is not wholly edifying to contemplate. In 
spite of his numerous shortcomings and the castigation— 
for to this it amounts—inflicted on him by his pedagogic 
adversary, Painter is an interesting figure in literature, 
and his book has value as well ascharm. To the student 
of early drama it is indispensable, since it is the treasure- 
house from which the dramatists of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean times took a considerable portion of their plots. 
Shakspeare’s indebtedness to it is known. Many of the 
stories in which the indebtedness of the great dramatist 
js most obvious have been reprinted in variorum editions 
or in works such as the ‘Shakespeare Library’ of Mr. 
W. C. Hazlitt. It is none the less a different thing to 
possess a story as it originally appeared, with all its 
mn environment, from seeing it in an appendix or 
ing part of a miscellaneous collection. 

Apart from all question of the a it casts upon 
Blizabethan drama, the ‘Palace of Pleasure’ is a de- 
sirable possession. Sufficient proof of its popularity is 
afforded in the wearing out of the early editions, which, 
when met with at all, are generally imperfect and in bad 
condition, A natural result has been to render it costly. 
Copies of the first edition are very rarely seen, and fetch, 
asa rule, very heavy prices. Not at all the kind of book 
was it that Charles Lamb would carry off from a Fleet 
Street book-stall to rhapsodize concerning in his en- 
chanting and immortal fashion. Painter has accordingly 
passed without his eulogist, and his successive editors 
seem almost inclined to apologize for bringing him be- 
fore the general public. Joseph Hazlewood, who, living 
at the period when a full sense of the importance of our 
Elizabethan literature began to possess the world, had an 
exceptionally fine “flair,” edited in 1813 an edition in 
quarto which has long been scarce, and which forms the 
basis of the reprint now issued. He bas not a word to 
say in vindication of his selection. He supplies a biblio- 
— notice of the early editions, which, in common 

ith all his preliminary matter, Mr. Jacobs retains. Mr. 
Jacobs himself, though he vindicates to a certain extent 
the importance of Painter, seems most concerned with 
the sources of his stories. He notes that, an aside 
the Bishops’ Bible, the ‘ Palace of Pleasure’ is the largest 
work in English prose that appeared between the 
‘Morte Darthur’ and North’s‘ Plutarch.’ What is more 
important is that it is also the best. It is, of course, a 
translation, and to a great extent, like the ‘ Plutarch’ of 
North, a translation of a translation. It has, however, 


very distinct merits of style, and is a vastly superior work 
to the ‘ Histoires Tragiques extraites des — Ital. de 
Bandel et mises en Langue Frangoise’ of Boistuau and 
of Belleforest, whose translation Saint-Léger pronounced 
“ trés ennuyeuse et trés dégoiitante.” Nota few of the 
stories have genuine simplicity and tenderness, and most 
of them may be read with gratification. It is, of course, 
| fair to warn those to whom the licence of medizvat 

Renaissance times yields offence that though the 
moral taught is generally exemplary, since vice is visited 
with terrible punishment, the pictures have a crudity 
and an animation that restrict the class of readers. Of 
what early literature may not the same be said? At the 
outset Painter, to whom alliteration is generally tempt- 
ing, to call his work the ‘ Cytie 
0 velite.’ He appears to have proposed to con- 
fine himself to edifying stories from Ginaeie sources— 
from Plutarch, Herodotus, Livy, and the like. That 
his scheme enlarged as it progressed is proved by the 
publication of a second part some time after the first. 
To the popularity of the work Ascham bears grudgi 
testimony. There are few who will not be glad to 
“The infortunate Mariage of a Gentleman, called An- 
tonio Bologna, wyth the Duchesse of Malfi, and the 
pitiful death of them both,” or “The goodlye Hysto 
of the true and constant e between Rhomeo rm | 
Ivlietta, the one of whom died of Poyson, and the other 
of sorrow and heuinesse; wherein be comprysed many 
aduentures of Loue, and other deuises touchinge the 
same.” Those to whom our early literature ap will 
read the whole with pleasure, 

Mr. Jacobs, who is indefatigable in his researches into 
old literature, has executed well his task of editor, and 
has collected all requisite information concerning the 
sources and developments of the stories given. Mr. Nutt 
meanwhile, whose services also merit recognition, has 
issued the book in a form that appeals directly to the 
bibliophile. The edition is limited, and will, like its pre- 
decessors, be scarce. The welcome we accord it is the 
warmest. Will the editor and publisher think over the 
possibility of reprinting the Mirror for . 
another work a new edition of which will be a boon? 


Yorkshire and Traditions. Second Series, 

the Rev. Tho. Parkinson, (Stock. ) 
We seldom find a continuation or a second series equal 
to the first, An author commonly uses his choicer 
material first, This is not the case with Mr, Parkinson 
There can be no doubt that the volume before us is nob 
only more amusing, but of greater value than the first. 
The chapter on wells is remarkably good. We trust it 
will inspire local antiquaries with the desire to catalogue 
all wells and springs that bear or have borne names. 
These old distinctive epithets are fast dying out before 
gy improvement and the growth of towns and 
villages. It will be very sad if they pass away unrecorded. 
A writer in a contemporary is publishing month by month 
a list of those of which he knows. In the part of England 
where we can check his list we find many unrecorded. 
We trust, however, his labours and those of Mr. Parkin- 
son and other antiquaries may form the foundation of a 
—— of English wells. St. Helen seems to have 

ween the mother of the ristian em 
r. Parkinson printed the strange Yorkshire 
funeral dirge beginning, 
This ean night, this ean night. 

The text he has used is somewhat corrupt. The onl 
known old copy occurs in Aubrey’s ‘ Remains’ ( Poo 4 
MS. 231, fol. 114). There, in the third line, the word 
which he prints “salt"’ is fleet. Towards the end the 
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We are glad that attention has once more been drawn 
to the strange poem called ‘ The Felon Sow of Rokeby.’ 
Doubts have, we believe, been cast on its genuineness. 
To us it seems to be undoubtedly ancient. Dr. Whitaker 
had the manuscript in his possession, Where is it now? 
All the texts we have seen in print appear to have mis- 
readings in them. We trust Mr. Parkinson will shortly 
amuse and instruct us in a third series. 


Anecdota Oroniensia.—Medizval and Modern Series, 
Part V.—Lives of the Saints from the Book of Lismore. 
Edited by Whitley Stokes, D.C.L. (Oxford, Clarendon 


ress.) 
Ir would be out of place were we to praise Dr. Stokes’s 
careful editorship. There is pees no European 
scholar who understands the du of editorship more 
fally than he, or who makes it a point of conscience to 
put his knowledge more fully in practice, 

The ‘ Book of Lismore’ is a codex of t value to all 
who are interested in the early history of Ireland. Though 
itself but modern in comparison with several other relics 
of old Irish learning which have survived, it represents 
the lost ‘ Book of Monasterboice’ and other manuscripts in 
which the learning and devotion of the Irish saints were 
enshrined. The manuscript has a curious history, It 
was compiled in the latter part of the fifteenth century, 
and early in the reign of Charles I, was in the possession 
of Michael O’Clery, one of the four masters to whose 
annals Celtic scholarship owes so very much, From that 
period we hear no more of it. The destruction of manu- 
scripts during the wars of the seventeenth century is too 
terrible to think of. The Lismore Book was thought to 
have been lost during that long agony of brutality and 
wantonness. It so happened that in 1814 the then Duke 
of Devonshire ordered certain alterations to be made in 
Lismore Castle, in the county of Waterford. There, in 
a walled-up passage, was found a wooden box containing 
this codex and a bishop or abbot’s crosier. The book is 
very far from perfect. Thirty-six leaves or more are 
wanting, and many others have suffered from damp and 
the rewriting of an ignorant person named O’Floinn, 
who had access to it after its discovery, This treasure 
is still in the possession of the Duke of Devonshire, It 
has been examined by many Celtic scholars of this and 
other countries; but Dr. Stokes is, we believe, the first 
re who has ever printed more than a few extracts. 

e has given us the lives of nine saints from its pa 
They are valuable for many reasons, Not only are they 
important relics of language, but they furnish us with a 
picture of what was esteemed sanctity in the early days 
of Irish Christianity. Of course they abound with stories 
of events thought to be miraculous. Scholars of older 
days, with a wantonness utterly inexcusable, were often 
in the habit of suppressing such details, and when they 
condescended to print them thought themselves called 
on to make apologies. Dr. Stokes understands their true 
value, They, many of them, relate to a past that never 
was a present, but are not therefore lies. The wild 
stories of the ‘Acta Sanctorum’ and collections such as 
the present throw a light on the social life of past times 
which is not to be found elsewhere. The central story 
may be a mere pietistic dream; but the environment 
tells us how men and women thought and acted in those 
days of which we have no other social bistory. 

This valuable volume contains five indexes, each one 
excellent of ite kind, 

Tue appearance of Mr. Bullen’s edition of Robert 
Davenport has led Mr. Swinburne to add Davenport to 
his series of masterly articles on the old dramatists. His 
appreciative criticism appears in the Fortnightly, in 


which it is the most remunerative paper. Mrs, Darme- 
steter depicts ‘ Rural Life in France in the Fourteenth 
Century,’ and Mr, Mallock supplies a controversial 

on ‘ Reason Alone.’ With fiction in the hands of i 
George Meredith and Count Leo Tolstoi the Fortnightly 
may hold up its head.—Prince Kropotkin continues jp 
the Nineteenth Century his‘ Mutual Aid among Animals,’ 
Prof. F. T. Palgrave writes on‘ The Oxford Movement 
of the Fifteenth Century,’ Dr. J. Paul Richter on ‘ The 
Guilds of the Early Italian Painters.’ Mr. Henry Wallis 
on ‘ The Destruction of ptian Monuments,’ and the 
Hon, Emily Lawless on ‘Irish Chronicles: Gerald the 
Great.’ These papers have all much interest and 

and are panied by political and social articles of 
no less merit.—‘An American in Tibet’ is one of the 
papers, excellent alike in letterpress and illustrations, of 
which the Centwry has a practical monopoly. ‘The 
Printing of the Century’ has also abundant interest, 
*Two French a gives a good account of the 
work of Rodin and Balou.—To the New Review Mr. 
Walter Pater contributes‘ Art Notes in Nofth Italy’ 
full of characteristic views ; and Mr. Brander Matthews 
*The Whole Duty of Critics,’ from which more amuse- 
ment than gain is to be hoped.— Mr. R. Hamilton lang 
writes in Macmillan’s on ‘ Cyprus after Twelve Years 
British Rule.’ An advance is noted, but further conces- 
sions are desirable. Mr. Cyril Ransome’s ‘ Chaucer's 
Prologue’ isexcellent. ‘ Roman Ventimiglia ’ is also to be 
commended.— Murray’s gives a long and pleasant account 
of Brantwood, Coniston, the home of John Ruskin, and 
particulars of ‘A Recent Visit to Goa.’—In the Gentle. 
man’s are ‘ Ancient Inscriptions in our Old Churches,’ 
‘English Players in Paris,’ by Mr. W. J. Lawrence, and 
‘ Curiosities of Eating and Drinking.’\—Temple Bar has 
‘Reminiscences of my Time at Oxford,’ ‘ Wolves and 
Were-Wolves,’ and ‘ Miss Mitford.’—‘ Couriers in the 
Air ’ and ‘ Deep-Sea Fish ' reward attention in the Cora- 
hill,—'At the Sign of the Ship’ remains the mosé atirac- 
tive portion of Longman’s.—‘ Winchester College ' in the 
English Illustrated is altogether admirable. 


A THIRD edition has been issued of A Directory for 
Writers for the Literary Press, particularly in the United 
States, compiled by W. M. Griswold, A.B., by whom itis 
i at r, Maine. It is well so far as it goes, 
but it does not go far. 


Potices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, quer 
or reply be written on a se slip of paper, with the 
signature < the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

Tornaveen (“General Cope”’).—We will not pro- 
nounce an opinion on this officer, but can only refer you 
to the competent memoir of him in the ‘ Dictionary of 


National B hy.’ 
NOTICE 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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W. BENNETT’S POEMS, 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY .—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 
ballads want and stirring : such are ‘The 

are 
Pail of Harald ’ «Old Benbow,’ ‘ Marston Moor,’ and “Capers 
‘ohn,’ the soldier's name for the Dake of Marlborough, is 
cially lad. ‘Queen Bleanor’s Vengeance is a vividly told 
Con special? Rog to more modern times, ‘The Deeds of Wellington,’ 
Balaklava’ well said and sung. As a 
of nteresting to all who have British their veins, 
Dr. Bennett's seaeribanion will be welcome. Dr. Ballads 
Jeave a strong impression on al than wae vend 
The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
SONGS for SAILORS. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. A 
ETHEUS the FIRE-GIVER, an Attempted 
ad the Lost First Part of the Trilogy of Zschylus. 
Chatto & Windus, Piccadilly. 


Vol. I. 4to, boards, 2s. ; or 2 Parts, ls. each, 
T= LARK: Songs, Ballads, and Recitations, 


by W. C. BENNETT. 
Poets, among wing :— 


Leigh, Henry 8. 
ken Hon. W. B. Gladstone, M-P. Lennard, 
Matthew. Frederick. 
iiliam. Locker, Arthar. 
Wi Lowell, Hon James Russell. 
srson, Alexander. Lushingten 
-Sterry, J tton, Bari of. 
Alfred. ulay, Lord 
miley, P. J Mackay, Dr. 
Buchanan. Martin, Sir Theodore. 
bennett, W. C. Meredith, George 
Mranger, Pierre Jean de. Marston, Dr. J. Westland. 
Bennoch, Francis. Marston, P. Bourke. 
Riackie, J. Stuart. Morris, William. 
purnand, F. Morris, Lewis. 
alveriey, C. R. Norton, Hon. Mrs 
Carleton Ogilvy, Mrs. David. 
ough, Arthur Hugh. fer, Mrs. Emily. 
Mortimer. Prowse, W. Jeffe 
Sromland, Mr. and Mrs. Newton Rossetti, Miss Christina. 
Dobson, Austin. Sawyer, William. 
Doyle, Sir Francis Hastings. a Clement. 
Sir Samuel. und 
braves, Alfred Percival. Stoddard. Richard Henry. 
Harte, Bret. Taylor, Sir Henry 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell. Taylor, Ba: 
ingelow, Miss Jean. Vere, Aubrey de. 
Kingsley, Rev. Charles. Waugh, Edwin. 
Landor, Walter Savage. Whittier, J.G, 
Latey, John Lash 
Hart & Co. 22, , B.C. 


BRAND & 
BEEF 
BovILLon. 


A most nutritious and invigorating beverage, made 
by the simple addition of boiling water, at a cost 
within the reach of all. 


cipal Chemists and G 
the United rocers through- 


Caution ! ie of Imitations, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
ll, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.— 
Coughs, Influenza —The soothing properties of these medica- 
ments reoder them well worthy of tria! in al! diseases o’ the respiratory 
In common colds and influenza the Pilis, taken — —* 

and the Seatgeas rubbed over the chest throat, are a y 
t is the e: 


tafest, and surest. Holloway’s Pills parity blood, al 
obstacles to its free circulation through the lungs, relieve the over- 
forged air tubes, and render ———. free, without reducing the 
Sreogth, irritating the nerves, or ressing the spirits. on are the 
teady means of escaping from ing when effi cted with colds, 
coughs, bronchitis, and other chest complaints, by which bealth 
of so many is seriously and permanently injured in most countries. 


LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 
By the Rev. 8S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 
A New Edition, with several Hundred Illustrations, 
Vol. XVI. will contain a COMPLETE INDEX. 
Vol. XVI SAINTS with their EMBLEMS, 


BY WHICH THEY ARE DISTINGUISHED IN WORKS 
OF ART, 
By the late Very Rev. F. C. HUSENBETH, D.D. 
A New Edition, 
With numerous Corrections and Additions. 
By the Rev, AUGUSTUS JESSOPP, D.D. 
Forming the Seventeenth and Last Volume of Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
* Lives of the Saints,’ 


THE UNCANONICAL AND 
APOCRYPHAL SCRIPTURES. 


Being the Additions to the Old Testament Canon which were 
included in the Ancient Greek and Latin Versions; the 
English Text of the Authorized Version, together with the 
Additional Matter found in the Vulgate "and other “= 
ne Introductions to the several Books and Frag- 

Notes and References; and a General 
to the Apocrypha, 
By the Rev. W. R. CHURTON, B.D., 
Fellow of ceed College, Cambridge, Canon of the Cathedral of 
St. Alban’s, and Examining Chaplain of the Bishop. 


Large post 8vo. pp. 608, cloth, 7s. 6d, 


Very large type, demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE DAILY ROUND. 
MEDITATION, PRAISE, and PRAYER ADAPTED TO 
THE COURSE OF THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 


It may also be had in imperial 32mo. cloth, 3s.; Persian 
roan, 48, 6d.; morocco, 6s, Royal 24mo, cloth, 38, 6d. ; 
moroceo, 6s.6d. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d.; Persian roan, 
6s. ; morocco, 9s, ; and in several other sizes, 


THE GOSPEL STORY. 


A PLAIN COMMENTARY ON THE FOUR HOLY GOSPELS, 
Containing the Narrative of Our Blessed Lord’s 
Life and Ministry. 


By the Rev, W. MICHELL, M.A., 
Diocesan Inspector of Schools in the Diocese of Bath and Wells. 


A New Edition, Revised. 2 vols, cloth, 6s. 


London; J, WHITAKER, 12, Warwick-lane. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (7* 8. X. Nov. 8, 94) 
SMITH, ELDER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS, © 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR JOHN EARLE. 
On November 12th, Svo. 16s. 


ENGLISH PROSE: its Elements, History, and Usage. By John Earle, am 


of | formery Fellow and Tator of Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University 
Oxford, Author of ‘ The Philology of the English Tongue,’ &c. ba 
NEW EDITION OF MAZZINTI’S LIFE AND WORKS. 
To be completed in 6 vols. crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. each. 


LIFE and WRITINGS of JOSEPH MAZZINI. Volumes I, I, and ¥, 


will be entitled ‘ AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL and POLITICAL,’ and Volumes II., , and VL, ‘CRITICAL and 
F VOLUME I. IS READY, and the subsequent volumes will follow at monthly intervals. 


WITH ESSEX in IRELAND. By Hon.|SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. 
EMILY LAWLESS, Author of Hurrish: Study,’ &c.|  Dr.G.G.GERVINUS. Translated by F. E. B 

, crown Svo. 7s. 6d. With a Preface by F. J. FURNIVA 8v0. lds. 
STRUCTURE and DISTRIBUTION of RENAISSANCE in ITALY. By Jom 
¥.G.8. With an A by Prof. T. G. BONNEY, D.Sc. REVIVAL of LEARNING. Second —% = 
F.RS. F.G.8. Edition, With 3 Plates. Crown . Oat 
Svo. Ss. 6d. 


HAYTI; or, the Black Republic. By Sir) 


Minisler Resident snd nog SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS in the 
H.M.’s Special Envoy to Mexico. With a Map. Second | ENGLISH DRAMA. a JOHN ADDINGTON 
Edition. Large crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. } SYMONDS. Demy 8vo. 

ROBERT ELSMERE. By Mrs, Huwraey STUDIES of the GREEK POETS Jy 
WARD. Crown 8vo. limp cloth, 2s. 6d. eS Se Se 

ROGERS and his CONTEMPORARIES.| Second 


of Lite ot! 4 SELECTION from the POETRY of 


Ge. Svels. pest Ore ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. | First 
JESS. H. Roser Author of Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. Second Series. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
* King Solomon's Mines,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. A SELECTION from the POETICAL 


LIFE of FRANK BUCKLAND, By his| ROBERT BROWNING. Firs Seret. Grows 


GEORGE © BOMPAS. With and DOGMA: 
ension of Bible. By 


NOTES and JOTTINGS from ANIMAL | MATTHEW AENOLD. Popular 
LIFE. By the late FRANK BUCKLAND. With Dius-| Preface. Crown Svo. 2s. 
Sve. ; GOD and the BIBLE a Sequel to ‘ Litera 

LIFE of HENRY “ PAWCETT. By Lestre| ture and Dogma.’ By MATTHEW ARNOLD. Popalat 
STEPHEN. With 2 Steel Portraits. Fourth Edition. Edition, with a New . Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

Lange Ove. 12. ST. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM; with 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH THOUGHT in Popalas 


H STEPHEN. 
Qo CHSTURY. By LESLIB CULTURE and ANARCHY: an in 


Second Edition. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
The SCIENCE of ETHICS: an Essay upon MATTEEW 


LESLIE SERPHEN, “Deny Sve | LIBERTY, EQUALITY, "FRATERNITY, 
The STORY of GOETHE'S LIFE. B By Sr JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN, x 

‘GRORGE MEURY LEWES. Second LIRERATLION Bow Deny 

8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. ; or tree-calf, 12s. 6d ALISM in RELIGION. By W. "Pal 
The LIFE of GOETHE. Groner Henry London, author ot 

LEWES. Fourth Edition. 2. i Svo. 16s. &c. Crown 8vo. 


*.* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to send a Catalogue of their Publications post free on application. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo-place, S.W. 
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